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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Calling all innovators 


B 


few weeks ago I fell into conver- 
sation with a computer person from 
Montreal who moved to the 
Maritimes a few years ago to work for 
Sobeys, and then moved on to a job with 
the oe that supplies Sobeys (and 
many other Maritime companies) with 
the equipment they use for cash registers, 
scanning bar codes on items, and all the 
related equipment that tracks store inven- 
tories, prices and so on. 

He talked about how surprised he was 
to find a small, specialized company in 
the Maritimes which is one of the most 
sophisticated suppliers of this kind of 
equipment and software in North 
America. Now that his firm has learned 
about the business here and proven its 
expertise, it’s expanding into Central 
Canada — and even winning some 
contracts in the U.S. As it works to build 
on its success, one of the attitudes it 
encounters is surprise on the part of 
potential customers that a company with 
this expertise and competitive edge has 
its head office in Dartmouth, N.S. 

I’m not sure which is the chicken and 
which is the egg here. Did Atlantic Cana- 
dians start to have doubts about their skills 
and abilities when the region’s businesses 
lost out in competitive struggles with Cen- 
tral Canada? Is there a feeling that the 
region’s politicians failed to ensure that 
the region’s interests were as effectively 
protected by Ottawa as those of Ontario 
and Quebec? 

Or was it Central Canada devel- 
oped a view of the region which offered 
a plausible explanation of the relationship 
which developed between Atlantic and 
Central Canada? Central Canadian busi- 
nesses, supported by federal policies and 
locational advantages, might naturally 
have explained their ability to beat out 
Atlantic Canadian competitors and take 
them over by developing the myths of 
regional inferiority. 

No matter which way this view 
developed, there’s no doubt it’s wide- 
spread. We find ourselves surprised when 
we hear about a business in this region 
in a high-tech field like computers which 
is ahead of competition from elsewhere. 

It’s in this context that our Innovator 
of the Year Awards — which get under- 
way for the second year in this issue — 
stand as our contribution to a different 
understanding of Atlantic Canada. The 
idea behind the awards starts with the 
community. We want our readers to 
reflect on whom they know who deserves 
recognition as an innovator in the region’s 
life. The announcement of the awards on 
page 30 of this issue spells out the three 
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criteria for the awards. In essence, what 
they say is that we are looking for people 
who have been innovators in some sphere 
of life, whether it be business, public 
affairs, the media, medicine, health and 
education, or any other area. The 
measure which is applied to the in- 
novators is not only the originality of their 
ideas, but also the benefits which the 
community enjoys from what they do. 

Last year’s awards sparked an im- 
pressive variety of nominations of people 
from all walks of life. In the selection of 
our seven finalists, you could catch the 
flavor of the range of people who were 
proposed — from Saint John’s mayor 
Elsie Wayne and CBC Switchback host 
Stan Johnson to the two heads of the 
corporate fish companies (Vic Young of 
Fishery Products International and 
Gordon Cummings of National Sea Pro- 
ducts), Donald Glendenning of P.E.I.’s 
Holland College and the women of 
MUMS in Halifax who fight for better 
housing in that city. For all of us, last 
year’s award winner, Dr. Regis Duffy of 
Diagnostic Chemicals of Charlottetown, 
summed up the qualities we want to 
celebrate with the awards. Dr. Duffy has 
led an unusual life, beginning as a 
Catholic priest, then becoming a 
chemistry professor at UPEI, then foun- 
ding a small specialized chemical 
company in his garage which now com- 
petes with major drug companies and 
markets specialized chemicals to hospitals 
and health care organizations across 
North America and in other parts of the 
world. Individuals like Regis Duffy 
deserve special recognition and attention. 
At the same time, the act of celebrating 
the achievements of our innovators points 
at the inaccuracy of the stereotype of 
Atlantic Canadians which is so pre- 
valent. Regis Duffy is, in one way, 
an unusual person — he would be re- 
cognized as unusual in any other part of 
Canada, or in any other country. Priests 
turned professors turned successful small 
business persons are not common. But 
there are many other Atlantic Canadians 
who, in their own sphere, are making 
contributions which are equally worthy 
of acknowledgement. 

Think of the people you know who 
stand out in your mind for their inno- 
vativeness and for the contribution they 
are making to the region. Write to us with 
a brief description of the person and their 
achievements. 

All of us at Insight are looking for- 
ward to reading your letters, and to being 
involved in this year’s awards. 


— James Lorimer 





‘‘You Don’t 
Have To Be 
Bien. .:” 


No, you don’t have to be rich to 
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FEEDBACK 


Noting sins of omission 

I read with interest Sue MacLeod’s 
impressions of the Atlantic School of 
Theology in her article entitled Teaching 
the clergy the ecumenical way (July ’87). 
However, I must point out the inaccuracy 
of her statement, “Except for Queen’s 
College, an Anglican seminary in St. 
John’s, Nfld., it’s (AST) the only divinity 
school in Atlantic Canada.” 

Acadia Divinity College, affiliated 
with Acadia University, (Wolfville, N.S.) 
fully accredited (without notations) by the 
Association of Theological Schools in the 
US and Canada, is the seminary of the 
United Baptist Convention of the Atlantic 
Provinces. Throughout its 19 years of 
incorporation, and its 64-year history as 
the School of Theology of Acadia Univer- 
sity it has opened its doors — as has 
Acadia University throughout its 149-year 
history — to students of all communions. 

In light of the approaching sesqui- 
centennial celebrations of Acadia 
University (1838-1988) and the 20th anni- 
versary of Acadia Divinity College 
(1968-1988) perhaps you would consider 
a feature article on these educational 
institutions in an upcoming issue of 
Atlantic Insight. 

I look forward to reading future issues 
of Atlantic Insight. 

Ronald Baxter 
Wolfville, N.S. 


Flogging ‘‘no nukes’’ in schools 

The naiveté of the “no nukes” 
fraternity, Peaceful call for no ‘aia 
in Lunenburg County (July ’87), 
disturbing. 

How else but through the nuclear 
deterrent has it been possible to avoid a 
major East-West confrontation these past 
four decades? And how else has it been 
possible to bring the Soviets to the 
bargaining table in Geneva? 

Those in Lunenburg County with 
longer memories, or those who served in 
the war, know the perils of pacifism and 
weak defences. 

For a more contemporary example, 
look what happens when the police force 
of any community goes on strike (as 
in the case of Bathurst, N.B., some 
years ago). 

And guess who gets the most mileage 
from community support of no nuclear 
zones, and the media’s persistent propa- 
gation of the same. The Soviets of course. 
Just read the English language editions of 
Pravda in countries such as New Zealand. 
It’s all the more disturbing with publica- 
tions such as yours flogging the ‘‘no 
nukes”’ theme through introduction of in- 
school programs. 

Barry McCullough 
Belleville, Ont. 


Left behind by the Post 

Harry Bruce’s comments on 
Heralding an age of illiteracy, (July ’87), 
would be hilariously funny if not so 
tragically true! However, on a province- 
based literacy scale of 1 to 10 the Herald 
at least rates a 7.5 as compared to say The 
Cape Breton Post. That dismal excuse for 
a newspaper probably rates a .75! — less 
than 1 on our scale. 

Over a six month period, there was 
not one day when it could publish 
fewer than 50 journalistic errors — not 
including unproofed typos. Never a day 
passes without an apology for some 
botched advertisement, a mistake in an 
obituary (painful to the bereaved) or an 
error in a courtroom account. There is 
not so much as a blink of an eye when 
one mentions it to the city editor either. 
The newspaper considers it an operational 
standard to write sentences of eight to 10 
compound clauses extended to 40 lines of 
type, all separated by malappropriate 
punctuation. A well-known clergyman 
Rev. Fr. Aucoin, managed to get his name 
spelled as ‘O’Coyne” in his parish 
advertisement. 

The saddest thing is that the 
publishing company admits to “a 
problem” in that area, but is hoping that 
things can work themselves out. 

At least the Herald is inculcating an 
idea of journalistic achievement among 


the young. The Cape Breton Post is 

promulgating the thought that the young 

can’t read anyway, so why bother? 
James Lovelace 


Hants Co., N.S. 


Straightening things out 
Ralph Surette’s columns should be 
printed in every newspaper and magazine 
in the country to straighten things out for 
Canadians. Canada budgets for milita- 
rism (July ’87), was wonderful. With the 
right wing thinking of the Conservatives, 
the people are in for a hard time as they 
try to do away with all public services 
such as postal service, railways and 
medicare. I hope Canadians realize where 
we're going and get on the right track with 
the help of the writers at Atlantic Insight. 
Congratulations on a fine magazine — 
so much better than it used to be. 
Elaine Harrison 
Bedeque, P.E.I. 


Ed. note: Thanks to all the vigilant 
readers who pointed out that Atlantic 
Insight mistakenly located Northfield in 
the Annapolis Valley in the article A 
circuitous route brings Mennonites from 
Manitoba to Mexico to the Maritimes 
(July, ’87). Northfield Settlement is 30 
kilometres west of Truro. 
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Fruit pickers get raw deal 





Some Annapolis Valley seasonal fruit pickers feel they are being 
exploited as slave labor but new legislation is on the way 


by David Swick 
ack Wright lives with his wife and 
young family in a two-room shack 
on a dirt road in the Annapolis 
Valley. He works when given the chance, 
four months of the year, on one of the 
Valley’s larger farms. Unfortunately for 
Jack (not his real name), his employer 
takes advantage of his destitution and pays 
him only $3.50 an hour — 50 cents less 
than minimum wage. 

His employer does this quite legally, 
and Jack is powerless to do anything 
about it. He is one of the unlucky people 
who form the largest “exemption” from 
Nova Scotia’s Labour Standards Code and 
Minimum Wage Act, agricultural workers. 

Every Canadian province except 
Newfoundland allows employers to pay 
specified groups of people less than a set 
minimum wage. And the Northwest Ter- 
ritories are alone among Canadian gov- 
ernments in covering all workers with 
labor code legislation such as vacation 
pay, holiday pay and notice of termina- 
tion. But now Nova Scotia is considering 
steps that would ensure Jack and fellow 
workers have the same rights as the rest 
of society. 

The farm laborers’ plight has been on 
a political front-burner in Nova Scotia for 
the past two years. King’s South MLA 
Bob Levy (NDP), whose riding includes 
much of the Annapolis Valley, calls farm 
laborers “the original exploited.’ After 
hearing horror stories and going to see 
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their terrible living conditions, Levy 
raised the question in the Throne Speech 
debate in March, 1986. 

Labor Minister Brian Young was 
considering the need for new laws 
himself. Although in the portfolio only 
three months, Young had become 
“determined that we should look at how 
to include farm laborers under the mini- 
mum wage order.” 

Young asked the Labour Standards 
Division to prepare a paper outlining the 
current situation. After talking with 
groups representing organized farmers 
and hired laborers, Labour Standards 
submitted their report to him last fall. The 
Minister saw it as a green light to draw 
up new legislation. He did so, and was 
prepared to go the next step on the legisla- 
tion ladder this past June; presentation to 
the policy board. 

Young expects no problems with his 
proposals and says that even with the 
customary six-month wait for wage leg- 
islation to become effective (a buffer 
period for business to adapt), new labor 
laws could be in place by the end of the 
year. He’s hesitant to say exactly what his 
proposals entail, but has allowed broad 
hints. He wants to change the minimum 
wage law, and is also looking at the labor 
code section concerning holiday pay, 
vacation pay and notice of termination of 
employment, none of which farm workers 
now receive. 

Seasonal fruit harvesters, who are 



































paid piecemeal, will likely be left out of 
the legislation. Young says this is the 
laborers’ own wish. “‘The laborers said 
‘Don’t make us take $4 an hour — we can 
do better than that. ”’ 

Both Young and Levy are careful to 
point out that new legislation is needed 
to deal with a minority of cases — most 
farmers in the province pay their employ- 
ees well. “Laws are necessary for the 
minority who need to be forced into doing 
something,’ says Levy. Young adds, 
“Almost all farmers pay well above the 
minimum wage, but some don’t. That’s 
the target group that generates the most 
concern.’ 

High on the target group is Stirling’s, 
Canada’s largest producers of apples. 
Based in Greenwich, just outside Wolf- 
ville, and with orchards in Gagetown, 
N.B., Stirling’s pays many of their em- 
ployees less than minimum wage. 

Company president Alexander Robert 
Stirling (known as “A.R.” throughout the 
Valley), at 87 the dean of the region’s 
apple growers, says the underpaid are the 
authors of their own misfortune. “‘We 
have people we don’t pay $4 an hour 
because they aren’t worth it, and have to 
take what money they can get. The 
workers may need more money, but 
they’ve got to produce more. The apple 
business isn’t all sunshine,” he says. 

Stirling points to the stiff competi- 
tion regional growers have to meet, and 
believes things are better left without 
government interference. ‘In Florida 
people do this for $2 an hour. You can’t 
compete.” 

Levy rejects such comments as 
“Dickensian. If the minimum wage was 
$3, some people would justify spending 
$2.50. If it was $2, they’d justify $1.50.” 

Atlantic Canada is much colder than 
Florida, and it’s questionable if farm 
laborers here, even at $3.50, are paid 
enough to survive the winter months. 
Jennifer Foster, director of HANDS 
(Housing Assistance Non-profit Develop- 
ment Society), a Kentville-based group 
that helps the disadvantaged find adequate 
housing, says some of the Valley poor are 
“still draining water from the brook, and 
throwing night soil in the bushes.’’ She 
points to a 1982 survey that revealed 1,100 
substandard buildings in the Valley — 
239 of them unsafe for human habitation. 

Regarding their plight in this United 
Nations Year of the Homeless, Foster 
laments that ‘“‘housing is just a symptom 
of people who have been marginalized 
by society.” 

Article 25, Item 1 of the UN’s Dec- 
laration of Human Rights states the right 
of all people to a standard of living 
adequate for health and well being 
“including food, clothing, housing .. . ” 
Barring a holdup in cabinet, Nova Scotia 
should soon be a step closer to realizing 
that ideal. 
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With jobs on their minds 


New Brunswick's unemployed are getting organized and are 
learning that waiting for a lottery windfall is the hard way to 


deal with poverty 


by Lois Corbett 

he sounds of a provincial election 
filled the New Brunswick summer, 

with highway construction projects 
announced and a flurry of speculation 
about a second nuclear reactor at Point 
Lepreau. But the issue that has dogged 
the Hatfield government throughout its 
last five years of power refuses to go away. 

The haunting demand for work from 
New Brunswick’s 46,000 unemployed is 
mixed with cynicism. Election promises 
from the party that’s been running the 
province for the last 17 years, are not 
taken very seriously. Discouraged with 
job creation schemes that offer only 10 
or 20 weeks of work, some unemployed 
residents are tackling the issue of 
economic development themselves. 

The grassroots organizing is most 
apparent in rural communities since 
urban areas in New Brunswick have been 
the focus for economic development for 
both the federal and provincial govern- 
ments. Ignored for too long, jobless rural 
people are speaking up: in Carleton 
County, through the Unemployed 
Workers of Rural Canada; in Gloucester, 
through the Gloucester Unemployed 
Workers Association; and on the 
Miramichi, through the Miramichi 
Workers Co-Op. 

“If it takes the unemployed to do 
something about this, then I say it’s 
time to do it,’ says Richard Shelley, 
president of the Carleton County group 
and a Glassville resident who’s worked a 
few weeks every year building potato 
harvesters. 

With 55 registered members and 
many supporters, the Unemployed 
Workers of Rural Canada, or U-Work, has 
created a stir in the quiet countryside of 
the upper St. John River valley. “‘For too 
long we’ve been told to wait for that big 
oil rig, or that new power plant. We’ve 
been sold too many dreams to believe in 
them any more. We’ve been told to work 
someplace else until something happens 
here.’ Shelley says the unemployed have 
“calluses on their minds” from listening 
to political promises, and U-Work 
members have decided to stop thinking 
someone else will solve their problems. 
“We have experience in being out 
of work, and we know what we need,’ 
says Shelley. 

Shelley says he was shocked into 
action about a year ago when he answered 
an advertisement in a local paper calling 
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on the “gutsy unemployed” and found out 
the ad had been placed by people who 
wanted others to join a so-called pyramid 
scheme. ““They promised lifetime em- 
ployment and said they could show 
you how to make $100,000 a year. But 
what they wanted was for me to send them 
$10, and then get other people to send 
me money.’ 

He decided to show the creators of the 
scheme where the “gutsy unemployed” 
really are, to let other people know what 
the scheme was really about. Lynn Grant, 
U-Work’s treasurer, first heard about the 
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Shelley: helping unemployed help themselves 


organization when Shelley spoke out 
about the pyramid scheme on a popular 
call-in radio show in her hometown of 
Woodstock. Intrigued by the idea of 
unemployed people helping themselves, 
and only having occasional work herself 
for the last five years, she signed up. 
“Now I’m with people who understand 
what I’m going through. When you mix 
with people who are working, you’re seen 
as different. Everyone talks about their 
jobs, so you can’t talk with them. It can 
get depressing sitting by yourself, so it’s 
much better to know you’re not alone.” 

Once people realize that the problems 
of living on a reduced income for the 
majority of the year is shared by many 
of their neighbors, “‘they have the power 
to do something,” says Denise Tulloch, 
chairperson of the Miramichi Workers 
Co-op. “It’s a long process, but we’re 
addressing things from the bottom-up, not 
the top-down.’ 





' Saint Thomas University in Fredericton, 






With only 22 members, the Miramichi 
Workers Co-op is a small organization to 
take on the problems of creation of work 
for the 16.2 per cent of the people unem- 
ployed in Northumberland, Restigouche 
and Gloucester Counties, the province’s 
highest concentration of jobless. Even 
still, with funds from church groups, the 
Canadian Mental Health Association and 
the Canadian Paperworkers Union, the 
co-op is attacking job creation from an 
altogether different angle from that of the 
government. Tired of government “‘solu- 
tions,’ Tulloch’s group turned down a 
$10,000 grant from the government. ‘“We 
don’t want handouts,” she says. ‘“We want 
to do things for ourselves. We want good 
jobs, not just short-term work at mini- 
mum wage. We need support systems 
built in. Right now, people feel that 
they’re lucky to have any work, so they 
put up with lack of day care and with 
terrible shift work.” ; 

Tom Good, an economics professor at 



























says New Brunswick is caught in the same 
pattern that affects many poor regions. 
‘“‘When the early ’80s recession started, 
Ontario had an unemployment rate of 11 
per cent and New Brunswick had 14. But 
Ontario pulled out, and now has an 
unemployment rate of around seven per 
cent. But we haven’t achieved any 
recovery. We went in with everyone else, 
but we didn’t come out,’ says Good. 

Economic recession and high unem- 
ployment rates hurt the rural communities 
the hardest, he adds. Work in those areas 
is provided by harvesting primary 
resources. When mechanization hit the 
labor-intensive sectors, many incomes 
were threatened. ‘““When you bring in a 
harvester that does the job that used to 
take 40 workers, you can understand that 
machines are wiping out hundreds of 
jobs,” Good says. 

Good points out that the government 
likes “‘megaprojects because that’s what 
gets them through an election.”’ Richard 
Shelley concurs. He calls megaprojects 
‘vote buying jobs,” and says that proper 
thinking has not been applied to Atlantic 
Canada’s economic development. But 
Good feels the activities of unemployed 
workers in New Brunswick is encour- 
aging. A lot can be done, he says, if 
resource workers overcome their feelings 
of powerlessness. “If they band together, 
there are some real possibilities.’ Shelley 
agrees. ““The unemployed — with strong 
convictions — can overcome the built-in 
frustrations of being out of work and 
living on reduced incomes for most of 
their lives,’ he says. 

“Rather than letting our children go 
away we have to stand up and do 
something. We have to say we’re tired of 
governments dumping stupid schemes on 
us, as well as profit hungry corporations. 
We're tired of empty promises.” 
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TB strikes Island farm 


A contagious disease that was thought to have been eradicated 
shows up unexpectedly in cows on the Penn Point Farm 


by Jim Brown 
he cattle barn on the Penn Point 
Farm in Earnscliffe smells of new- 
mown hay. The lofts are full and 
outside the pastures are lush and ready 
for grazing. But on this warm summer 
morning no cattle graze on the fields 
overlooking Orwell Bay and the rows of 
freshly scrubbed and painted stalls are 
empty. Since late March this small, 
family farm has been at the centre of an 
intensive investigation by Agriculture 
Canada’s Veterinary Services division, an 
investigation that has concerned farmers 
from Souris to Tignish and has been 
a living nightmare for Penn Point’s 
owners, Alex Maclsaac and his nephew 
Kenny Sullivan. 

On April 6, Maclsaac and Sullivan 
watched as their herd of over 100 head of 
cattle, along with 60 pigs, their dogs and 
cats, were loaded on trucks and taken 
away to be slaughtered. Two weeks 
earlier, during a routine carcass examin- 
ation at the Hub meat packing plant in 
Moncton, one of their cows was found to 
have bovine tuberculosis, a bacterial 
disease thought to have been eradicated 
in Atlantic Canada and not seen on the 
Island since 1971. 

“It was a bolt out of the blue,’ says 
Dr. Don Skinner, Agriculture Canada’s 
regional director of animal health for the 
Atlantic provinces. ““We’ve been working 
on an eradication program for the last 20 
years and we're in the final stages now. 
This case took everyone by surprise. The 
last case in this area was in Cape Breton 
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in 1973.” 

Bovine tuberculosis is a contagious 
disease that can spread from animal to 
animal, from animal to man, or from man 
to animal. It spreads through the milk 
from cow to calf and through close 
contact with droplets from the respiratory 
tract, usually when drinking from a 
common water bowl. The organism is 
also excreted in urine and manure. 
Although lesions may be detected in an 
infected animal’s carcass as early as three 
weeks after contracting the disease, the 
infected animal may appear quite normal 
for months, making detection on a farm 
very difficult. 

Once notified by the packing plant, 
Agriculture Canada veterinarians spent 
one week testing the Penn Point herd for 
the disease. Eighteen animals tested 
positively and it was decided that all 
animals on the farm would have to be 
destroyed and the premises placed under 
quarantine. 

Once the Penn Point herd was 
destroyed, the real work began for the 
team of government veterinarians. Since 
the farm was involved in a community 
pasture, all cattle within a 10 kilometre 
radius had to be tested for the disease. 

Throughout April and May, 10 vets 
and two inspectors tested cattle. Each cow 
was injected with a chemical that causes 
an allergic reaction if tuberculosis is 
present. Three days later, the cow was re- 
checked for a reaction to the shot. After 
testing 163 herds — over 9,000 cattle — 
there was not one case of tuberculosis 





discovered. 

“All the other herds were clean. It 
turned out extremely well,’ says Dr. 
Skinner. 

While the results of the investigation 
were good news to the rest of the Island’s 
farming population, MaclIsaac and 
Sullivan found themselves involved in 
a federal-provincial wrangle over who 
was responsible for the clean-up at Penn 
Point. After a lengthy delay, the provincial 
department of agriculture agreed to do 
the work. 

Manure was removed from the barns 
and the manure disposal unit was 
emptied. Workers spent 73 hours hosing 
down the barns with special high-pressure 
hoses and all surfaces were disinfected. 
Five inches of clay were removed from 
inside the cattle barn and soil was scraped 
from the outside perimeter of the building 
and when the cleaning and the disin- 
fecting were complete, a 30-day, post- 
clean-up quarantine was imposed, 
delaying even further the slow rebuilding 
process for the farmers. | 

Although Maclsaac and Sullivan have 
been reimbursed for the loss of their 
livestock by Agriculture Canada under its 
contagious disease program, the compen- 
sation covers only the market value of the 
animals. The government does not pay for 
lost milk production or for the time it 
takes to breed the quality Herefords that 
were slaughtered. 

“This is where the loss is. This is 
where the pinch comes in,’ Alex 
Maclsaac says. ““There were two years 
work in those cattle. The value of the 
steers after pasturing would have 
increased by another $150 to $200 apiece 
by this fall. That’s about $40,000.’ 
Maclsaac says he plans to start buying 
cattle the day the quarantine is lifted. 
He says he’ll start slowly with about 25 
or 30 dairy cattle and build up the herd 
from there. 

“Tt’ll take at least two years to get back 
to where we were. The problem is that 
you can’t go out and buy cattle as good 
as what you got rid of. A farmer doesn’t 
sell his best calf,’ he says. 

When asked what he has been doing 
during the quarantine period, he replies, 
“Doing without.” 

It seems certain now, says Dr. Skinner, 
that the tuberculosis was brought to the 
Penn Point herd by an infected animal 
purchased elsewhere, probably Ontario. 
The disease simmered in the herd for 
several months before being spotted in 
Moncton. Although discouraged by the 
outbreak, Dr. Skinner is optimistic that, 
since no other cases were found during 
the testing, Agriculture Canada will be 
able to take this case in stride and not alter 
its agenda for total eradication. 

“Ottawa hopes to declare Canada 
TB-free within the next two years,” 
he says. 
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Brett’s opinion shocks moms 


When Newfoundland’s social services minister blamed working 
mothers for juvenile delinquency, day-care advocates took 


advantage of the attention 


by Joan Sullivan 
I: some provinces, the minister of 
social services who drew verbal corre- 
lations between working mothers and 
juvenile delinquency would be so much 
political hash. But when Charlie Brett, 
minister of social services in Newfound- 
land, insisted — both inside and outside 
the House of Assembly — that more stay- 
at-home moms would equal fewer young 
criminals, he was not asked to resign nor 
was he told to apologize. 

If letters to the editor in the local 
newspapers are any indication, public 
opinion is running two to one against him. 
Two high profile cabinet ministers, Lynn 
Verge (Justice) and Charlie Power (Career 
Development), moved smartly to separate 
themselves from Brett’s statements. 
Premier Brian Peckford reiterated his 
government’s policy of supporting day 
care — in fact, within days of the fiasco, 
they passed a resolution affirming this 
and asking Ottawa for enough federal 
funds for a high quality day-care system. 
As for disciplining the minister, Peckford 
said that would be his own decision, made 
in his own time. 

This incident, besides adding to the 
motherlode of Newfoundland’s political 
folklore, may have aided day-care advo- 
cates. It brought the issue to the forefront 
in the media, and everyone had something 
to say about it. “One of the good things 
is that I’ve never seen such a response 
before,’ says Sandra Pottle of the St. 
John’s Women’s Centre. “People are 
coming out of the woodwork to give 
their opinions on it. And it’s good that 
people realize what the attitude of the 
minister is.” 

There are 27 day-care centres listed in 
the St. John’s yellow pages. Most are 
commercially run, a situation which 
would likely change under a federally/ 
provincially funded day-care program, 
says Penelope Rowe of the Community 
Services Council. ‘““They would probably 
be phased out. People are afraid of 
mass-produced day care, where staff are 
urged to keep expenses down. It would 
be detrimental, the fast food franchise 
approach.” 

There are a number of concerns about 
the current day-care situation: the low 
salaries; the lack of training courses 
available; the licensing procedures. ““That 
operates through the department of social 
services. They check the fire regulations 
and the health and safety standards, but 
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there’s not much contact after a place has 
been licensed,” says Rowe. 

The biggest issue is funding, both for 
individual families and the province. 
Subsidies are provided, but there is a 
large gap between those eligible for it and 
those that can easily afford payments. Day 
care for one child can cost up to $4,000 
a year and that’s a large chunk of income 
for a family of four living on $15,000. 
Even when a family is eligible, which 
usually means they are making do with 
less than half a poverty level income, the 
subsidy is only for day-care centres. In 
many Newfoundland communities, only 
private care is available. 


Social Services Minister 
Charlie Brett 
inadvertently brings 
concerns about day care 

to public attention 


“One positive thing is, after Mr. Brett 
became the minister two years ago, he 
increased the threshold for subsidies,” 
says Rowe. “‘There’s been some attempt 
to accommodate the middle class.” 

Provincial funding comes through the 
Canada Assistance Program, where the 
federal government matches whatever 
amount the province raises. Poorer prov- 
inces like Newfoundland can’t afford to 
put up as much. ‘We have much less 
access,’ says Rowe. ‘Although we have 





2.3 per cent of the population, we receive 
about 1.8 per cent of day-care funds, and 
that percentage is slipping.” 

The federal government plans to 
present some concrete proposals on day 
care to the provincial premiers in 
November. Ontario is already threatening 
to go ahead with its own strategy, which 
would be embarrassing for the Mulroney 
government. Most guesses put the cost 
between $4 billion and $11 billion a year, 
at a time when the federal password is 
budget restraint. 

There are also the implications of the 
Meech Lake Accord. “I’m not a constitu- 
tional expert but the Accord does leave 
openings,’ says Linette Billard, president 
of the Canadian Day-care Advocacy Asso- 
ciation. “The province can choose to fund 
something that’s similar to the national 
objective. What does that mean? Paying 
your mother to watch the children? They 
may take the money and use it to fund the 
spaces we have now. There’ll be no money 
to explore new directions, such as day 
care in rural, seasonally employed com- 
munities,” Billard says. 

Day care can be vital and effective. 
Good day care can have an invigorating 
impact on children’s learning patterns and 
social skills. That’s why, say the experts, 
there are waiting lists, and that’s why 
parents are willing to put so much money 
towards such a costly service. But when 
day care makes the news, as happened 
after the minister’s remarks, attention is 
focussed on the shortcomings of the 
services and all day-care centres are 
lumped together as glorified babysitters. 

One day-care centre with a difference 
is Daybreak. It combines day care with 
a variety of services, working with refer- 
rals from a number of Social Services 
departments, says program director 
Melba Rabinowitz. 

“Our children are carefully assessed 
and their needs met within the program. 
We have 20 children with day care needs, 
and two groups of 15 children with 
enrichment needs. The day-care group 
has three teachers, and the enrichment 
groups two. Some of our children have 
to go to Janeway (a children’s hospital, for 
various clinics) and we supervise that. 
We have a special pre-kindergarten 
program. We also provide hot lunches and 
transportation.” 

Daybreak also provides services for 
the parents, from crisis counselling to 
adult education to free time away from 
their children. 

As for Mr. Brett, calls for his resigna- 
tion are still heard regularly. “If his 
opinion is not party policy then he should 
resign,’ says Pottle. ““We’d certainly like 
to see this happen.”’ On the other hand, 
day-care advocates appreciate the wider 
attention being paid to the problems of 
day care since the minister made the 
widely criticized remarks. 
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“Didn't you used 
to be 


When Don Tremaine retired 
from the CBC in June, the 
Maritimes said so long to 
one of their longest-running 
favorites and one of the 
“consummate professionals” 


by Sue MacLeod 
ust as the first rays of morning 

sunlight are beginning to show, a 

handsome, white-haired man comes 
out of the CBC television studios in 
Halifax and starts to jog around the 
parking lot. He moves slowly at first, 
breathing deeply and savoring the fresh 
morning air that will keep him “from 
getting stupified’ — as he puts it — 
through the long hours yet to come. 

As master of ceremonies for the 
telethon to raise money for the Izaak 
Walton Killam Hospital for Children, 
Don Tremaine has been on the air across 
the Maritimes since 9 o'clock last night, 
with only short breaks between sets. In 
the parking lot at 5 a.m., he has 14 hours 
left to go. 

Tremaine, at 59, is unabashedly 
confident. In a broadcasting career that’s 
spanned 42 years, he says hosting that 
first telethon in 1985 was the first time 
he ever felt apprehensive. After all, he 
points out, “I had never tested myself for 
22 hours straight before.’ Last May, 
Tremaine hosted his third annual 
telethon — just three weeks before he 
retired from the CBC. 

His leaving has created a hole that, for 
many Maritimers, will never be filled. He 
was around in the old days, before 
television, and he was also part of the 
contemporary scene as a co-host of the 
popular Information Morning radio 
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program from Halifax. He was on hand 
for the dawning of CBC-TV in the 
Maritimes, and he was part of Don 
Messer’s show — a program that proved 
how effective a vehicle the CBC could be 
for indigenous talent. 

Bill Donovan, regional director of the 
CBC for the Maritime region, says, 
“Tremaine’s very widely known. That 
kind of visibility can have a profound 
effect on many people, but Tremaine has 
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Tremaine: best known as host of the Don Messer show, he spent 42 years in television and radio 
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handled it extremely well. He was the 
most recognizable broadcaster in the 
Maritimes and, indeed, he may well be 
the most recognizable person.’ 

Don Tremaine grew up in the Halifax 
suburb of Rockingham. Always an 
outgoing child he says his mother taught 
him a skill that would later come in 
handy. ‘My sister and I were always 
made very much aware of the proper use 
of the English language. My mother 
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would never condone any liberties taken 
with the language.”’ Like many kids of his 
day, he was a radio fan. “‘There was a lot 
of glamor, you know, to radio in those 
days when there was nothing else. The 
people who were on it, I remember some 
of the names even now...the Jack Benny 
Show and Charlie McCarthy and all that 
stuff. Yeah, I guess that’s where the seed 
must have got planted.’ 

He says he fell into the real thing when 
he was in Grade Ten at Queen Elizabeth 
High School in Halifax. He and some 
friends were walking downtown one 
lunch-hour and, near the CBC station, 
Tremaine was hit by an asthma attack — 
an affliction of his youth which he later 
outgrew. “I didn’t feel like making it up 
the hill,’ he says, and he decided to go 
in and take a look at the radio station 
instead; he’d been curious about it since 
its opening a couple of years before. 

“So I was sitting in the lobby,” he says, 
“and this great big, tall, impeccably 
dressed British chap comes up to me. 
God, he was long and lean. With a great 
big, crashing big voice. And he said, ‘I 
say — can you act?’ And I said, ‘I don’t 
think so, sir, I came in to take a tour of 
the building,’ ”’ 

But the impressive-looking English- 
man, who turned out to be a producer, 
took Tremaine into his studio and gave 
him an audition. Then he explained that 
he was looking for someone to play a 
teenager in a radio drama — the 
character was just being written in — and 
he told him to show up for rehearsal the 
following evening. “It was that fast.” 

Tremaine enjoyed the acting but he 
Says it never occurred to him that it would 
go any farther. He quit school after Grade 
Eleven. “Another thing I always wanted 
to do was to be a mounted policeman. 
Everybody did. So I squeaked into the 
RCMP — you know, at that time you 
could get in with a Grade Eight — and 
they wrote me out of the radio play.’ He 
laughs. *“They had the guy that I played 
go off to join the Mounties.” 

But life in the RCMP wasn’t as 
glamorous as in a young man’s dreams. 
‘They didn’t need people to ride horses,” 
says Tremaine, “‘but the marine division 
was open.” He did coast patrol and other 
coast guard work for three years and then, 
just before his 21st birthday, he decided 
to give radio another try. On one of his 
days off he auditioned at CHNS, a private 
station in Halifax, and landed a job as an 
announcer/writer. ““Writing meant writing 
the commercials,’ he chuckles, ‘“‘and they 
just turned you loose. ”’ 

After three years Tremaine went to 
CBC Sydney, “because the pay was much 
better,’ he says. ‘“‘There was no 
newsroom; it was almost all network 
stuff, but anyone who was eventually 
going to get on the air in Halifax got 
‘seasoned’ at the farm club, as we used 
to call Sydney. You were supposed to be 
learning how —”’ he clears his throat and 
continues, with mock self-importance, 
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“learning how to be a CBC announcer.” 

After six months Tremaine got his call 
to Halifax but he turned it down because. 
he was having so much fun in Sydney. “‘A 
great town,’ he grins. “I wasn’t career- 
minded at all. My career was having a 
good time. I flogged the dog down there 
pretty hard.” After a second call, six 
months later, he moved to Halifax. 

At that time, 1951, Tremaine says the 
CBC was “amazingly centralized in 
Toronto,’ with only a few local shows. 
There was a big emphasis on classical 
music, he recalls, “and consequently we 
had a pretty small audience. I remember 
one of the early ratings books had a blank 
scratched down under CBC. It said there 
wasn’t enough audience to measure.’ 

That started to change through the 
early ’50s as local stations began doing 
more of their own programming. In 




















































































Tremaine in the early days of television 
Halifax, AM Chronicle, a morning 
interview and music show, was intro- 
duced. Next came the Don Tremaine 
Show — music and interviews at half 
past five. 

‘“His voice is the same now as it was 
then,’ says Rube Hornstein, one of 
Tremaine’s closest friends. “A very good 
voice for radio, and already you could see 
he was going to be the consummate 
professional.’ Hornstein, who’s now 74, 
retired from the CBC in 1981. The two 
men first worked together when Tremaine 
read the introductions for Hornstein’s 
show, Meet the Weatherman in 1952. 

*‘Don was never what’s known as a 
‘rip and read’ announcer — the ones who 
take it cold, without reading it ahead of 
time and then sometimes stumble. Don 
would always read it through a few times,” 
he says, ‘‘and then he’d read it well.” 





















































































Tremaine had great respect for the 
CBC regional director, Captain Ted 
Briggs. “Briggs was a fair man,’ he adds, 
“but he was stern.” He tells of the time 
Briggs gave him three extra night shifts 
as discipline for missing a station 
break — he’d been away from his desk 
“chatting up” his future wife, Jean, who 
was the station manager’s secretary. 

“We got married in November of 
54,” says Tremaine, ‘“‘and CBC television 
opened one month later. I was designated 
to be the news reader, and nobody knew 
what the hell we were doing. They sent 
down a couple of films from Toronto and 
I remember we all broke out laughing. 
The idea was that we would go on the air 
at quarter to seven on the first night — 
December 20th, 1954 — and Ted Briggs 
would explain...” He stops and breaks 
into a laugh. “The CBC always goes on 
with an apology...Ted would explain why 
we weren’t on full power. There was a 
bloody steel strike on and we couldn't 
finish the tower!’ He shakes his head. “I 
remember that when Toronto signed on 
in 1952 they came on with a test pattern 
and it was upside down. So the CBC was 
consistent at least.’ 

But in some ways it was pleasantly 
inconsistent. Tremaine disregarded the 
example from Toronto and did the job his 
own way. “I had been reading the news 
for quite a long time by that stage and I 
thought, hell, I’m going to read it so that 
people understand it.” 

“The progression of television,’ he 
muses. “I was there in the best days that 
the CBC had because God knows,” he 
says, “these are not the best days. There’s 
an uncertainty that sop over the CBC. 
Is it going to expand? Is it going to 
stay the same? Is it going to fall apart? 
Nobody seems to really know. There’s a 
lot of tentativeness about the operation 
today that wasn’t there in those days. We 
were doing our own thing and hoping it 
would work.’ 

During the 50s, Don Tremaine joined 
“Rube, with the weather,’ and Max 
Ferguson — later replaced by Lloyd 
MacInnis — on Gazette. An after-supper 
interview program, it was seen for many 
years in mainland Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton, P.E.I. and, for a time, in Corner 
Brook, Nfld. 

“Tt was more fun to do than you could 
shake a stick at,’ says Tremaine, “‘and it 
was tremendously popular. We had 
moustache-growing contests and all sorts 
of weirdness. When you look back on it, 
there’s nothing to it now. But in the 
context of its time, I guess it was pretty 
good entertainment.” 

Tremaine values the people in his life 
very highly — his wife, family, friends 
and co-workers — and that warmth came 
across on the air. The rapport among “‘the 
two Dons” — Connolly and Tremaine 
— and sportscaster Gerry Fogarty made 
the Halifax edition of Information Morn- 
ing unusually successful. “It was 
probably the most successful show of its 
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kind in Canada,’ says Bill Donovan. 

Here’s a moment: just past six o’clock 
in the morning, a few weeks before 
Tremaine’s retirement. The news is being 
broadcast from the Information Morning 
studio, and there’s an absurd little item 
about someone in the N.B. legislature 
calling a fellow MLA a “marshmallow 
mouth.” Tremaine’s eyes meet Fogarty’s 
across the big, six-sided table with the 
microphones branching out from the 
centre. Like schoolboys sharing a private 
joke, they suppress themselves until the 
news is over, when Tremaine reaches 
for his mike and begins to speak in 
garbled, “marshmallow” tones. The 
humor between friends, sometimes witty 
and other times corny, has always been 
part of the show. 

‘“Don’s a great communicator,” says 
Fogarty, referring, he says, to Tremaine’s 
listening skills as well as his gift as a 
“talker.” He looks back about 30 years 
to the beginning of his own career with 
the CBC. “‘He would never give advice, 
unless you asked for it,’ he says, ““but he 
was very approachable. He used to do a 
show called Jamboree Junction, a half- 
hour country music show, and I used to 
go sit with him while he was doing it.” 
Fogarty says, “I was trying to be 
somebody else, to create a persona,’ and 
the first thing he learned from Tremaine 
was to just be himself. 

“T think trying to be something you’re 
not would be very difficult to sustain,’ 
says Tremaine. “‘I think I can safely say 
there isn’t any difference in who I am on 
the air and off it — except, as Connolly 
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Tremaine and his Information Morning cohorts Gerry Fogarty (I) and Don Connolly had a special rapport that made for a successful formula 


could tell you, I clean up my language a 
bit on the air.’ 

Rube Hornstein laughs heartily. 
“Don, in private conversation with his 
friends, can be one of the most profane 
individuals you’d ever want to meet. More 
cuss words than you can shake a stick at. 
I could never understand how he could 
go on for hours on air, ad libbing, and 
never ever make a slip.” 

With all his varied experience on 
the air, Tremaine may well be best 
remembered for his ten years with Don 
Messer's Jubilee. ‘““Messer had been on 
the radio forever,’ he recalls. “Ray 
Simmons, who played the clarinet on the 
show, had always done the MC work. But 
when they sent the thing up to Toronto,’ 
he explains, “Toronto couldn’t figure out 
who Don Messer was. The guy doing the 
talking wasn’t Don Messer and they 
weren't quite sure what the hell was going 
on, so they said we can’t have somebody 
in the band being the MC too.” When the 
show, which was broadcast regionally for 
its first three years, went coast-to-coast 
in 1959, Tremaine joined up as MC. 

‘The first two or three years we did 
that thing live to the full network,’ he 
says, “and I was doing the commercials 
for Massey-Ferguson live, from memory. 
No goof boards because you weren't 
allowed to look off-camera. I couldn’t do 
that today.” 

Gerry Fogarty remembers Tremaine 
hamming it up on the show, singing King 
of the Road, “and now and then he’d 
do a little stepdance with Charlie 
Chamberlain. He couldn't stepdance 
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at all, of course, but people loved him 
for trying.” 

Says Tremaine: “It was good fun.” He 
adds, “I'll always remember one time 
Massey-Ferguson, the sponsor at that 
time, took us out on a tour of the west. 
It was Brandon, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, 
Calgary. In the middle of winter. By bus. 
And it was a barrel of fun.” He’s sincere. 
“It really was. We were at the absolute 
peak of the popularity of the show, and 
in those five spots 80,000 people turned 
out to see us.” 

When the series was cancelled in 
1969, CBC received 7,500 letters of 
protest, including about 500 petitions. 
Viewers across the country shook their 
heads in dismay when Don Tremaine 
introduced the final show: ‘““We come to 
the program tonight with mixed feelings. 
We’re sad about this being our last show 
on CBC television... We are delighted 
that some of you have been with us for 
as many as 13 seasons... and most happy 
you could join us tonight for Don 
Messer’s Jubilee.’ 

Looking back on the series, Tremaine 
says, “‘Nobody ever took it all that 
seriously, you know. There were no egos 
and no big star-dusty bits of crap to have 
to wade through or anything like that. 
That’s been my experience, oddly 
enough, through everything I’ve been 
associated with and a lot of it has been 
pretty successful stuff. 

“Maybe it’s a Maritime thing, you 
know. Because nobody pushes himself 
very hard in this area, no matter what 
you're doing. And you’re looked upon as 
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a pompous ass if you try.” 

Tremaine says, ““The only thing I’ve 
never done that I used to think I wanted 
to do, in the early years, was to read the 
national news on radio. If you did that you 
were on top. But there were already two 
very well-known people doing that and I 
just said, ‘ Well, Don, it isn’t gonna 
happen.’ And it didn’t.” 

Other than that, he says he was 
happiest right where he was — working 
at CBC Halifax and staying put with his 
wife and three children in their big, sunny 
house in downtown Dartmouth. 

He’s done a few TV shows since 
Messer, including one country music 
series, Maritime Country, and the 
tremendously successful telethon for the 
I.W.K. But mostly he’s stayed with his 
first love — radio — joining Information 
Morning in 1972. “I prefer radio always,” 
he says. ““You don’t have to think about 
things such as where you’re standing 
and, if it sounds more relaxed, that’s 
because it is. 

‘Tm not very good on television any 
more,’ he adds, “because I’m old now. 
I mean I look old. And they don’t like 
old looks on TV. You’ve got to be cute 
and shiny.’ 

For announcers starting out today, he 
says, ““There won't be too many people 
who'll be able to make a career of it the 
way I did. The people they hire on now 
will be hired largely on a contract basis, 
as they do in the U.S. networks, as 
they do in the private stations. Here’s a 
contract for six months, and if the ratings 
hold up, fine. Not much security. 

“IT was lucky,’ he says. “‘I’ve enjoyed 
this job. My God, I can’t think of one I 
would have enjoyed more. But, as Gordie 
Howe said, when the fun goes out of the 
game, get out of the game yourself. 
It’s time to send my life off in another 
direction.” 

He says he won't stop working 
altogether — “I might be interested in 
doing some commercials. I hear there’s 
money in that.” He’ll continue to act as 
MC for the annual Nova Scotia Tattoo, 
and to introduce concerts for the 
Stadacona military band. 

He may spend more time on his 
painting, a hobby he started as a child, 
during the long days when he was home 
sick from school. He says he’ll continue 
his long, daily walks (he was an avid 
jogger for many years before a knee 
problem slowed him down a year ago), 
and he plans to put together a family 
history for his two grandchildren. 

He doesn’t worry about becoming less 
of a public figure, doesn’t dread the day 
when people will no longer turn and say, 
“T thought I knew that voice.” If Don 
Tremaine has a handle on all of that, it 
may be that he understands its limits. 
“Someday,” he laughs, “‘they’ll be 
pointing to some old guy feeding the 
pigeons over in the Public Gardens 


and they’ll say, ‘ Hey! That used to be 


Don Tremaine, ”’ 
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by Sharon Fraser 
here are lines in the prologue to 
Maxine Tynes’ poems that say: / 
cannot possibly say to you that Iam 
a woman descendent from the people of 
the plains — the Serengeti, of Kenya, of 
Ghana, the Gambia or of Zaire — the 
heartland. I can only look to the vast ex- 
panse of Africa, that black mother con- 
tinent, and say, that is who and what and 
where I am. 

It seems an unusual statement from a 
woman who is so deeply rooted in Nova 
Scotia, whose poet’s soul thrives today 
just minutes away from where she grew 
up in Dartmouth. “But we’re living in a 
diaspora,” she says. “All North American 
blacks are. When you’re white, you know 
you can find your way back. When you’re 
black, there’s always the question: where 
are your people from? That’s what we ask 
each other always. Where are your people 
from?” 


she nodded 

old grey head soft, and full of 

“Who's your mama?” 

“Where you from, gal?” 

I nodded back 

giving her my best “I’m Joe Tynes’ girl” 
smile 





Taking the 
measure 


of Maxine 


She's a poet who looks both to Africa 
and to Dartmouth for her roots, a 

teacher who stands up for minorities 
whether she belongs to them or not 
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Tynes’ book, Borrowed Beauty, was 
published this summer by Pottersfield 
Press in Nova Scotia. The poems are 
achingly personal and intensely political. 
They lay bare the feelings of a woman 
who has found her voice and who uses 
it joyfully for change. ‘‘My sisters and 
brothers and I — all 12 of us — were 
taught by our parents,” she says, “that the 
onus was on us to find our voice, to 
challenge the system when necessary. I 
think it was a little easier for the younger 
ones because society was changing for us 
but we all grew up with some degree of 
commitment.” 

Joe Tynes was a dockworker, a man, 
says his daughter, “who was brimming 
over with passion for life. He was an 
uneducated man but he gave us a world 
vision from a very early age. He used to 
bring people home for visits — people 
from all over the world, all colors, all 
languages. It’s probably the reason why 
I’ve never been able to see the world 
simply as black and white, or French and 
English. I grew up with such a sense of 
variety.” 


we, too, are Nicaraguan 
as you draw for us 

a map of your homeland 
in pain 

we, too, are Nicaraguan 
as the village children 
run wild to hide in their 
fear of gunsounds 


Coming of age in a white community 
during the turbulent ’60s contributed to 
Tynes’ sense of the world. “When my 
older brothers and sisters were growing 
up in the ’50s, racism was much more 
blatant and they obviously had a much 
harder time. Racism still exists — there’s 
no question about that — but people are 
a little more sophisticated now and are ex- 
pressing it differently. It’s more insidious, 
more dishonest.’ 

Tynes is a high school teacher, whose 
own earliest learning was at the knee of 
the beloved mother, Ada Maxwell-Tynes, 
who died shortly after the publication of 
this book. “Everything that I am is 
because of my mother,” she says. “She 
taught me the joy and wonder and power 
of words. She encouraged me in reading 
and writing. She taught me the difference 
between right and wrong. She taught me 
to be in control of my own life. She 
demanded the best from me and I always 
gave her the best that I could give. She’s 
the one who told me to find my voice and 
use it.” 

It seems typical of Maxine Tynes that 
a childhood bout with polio should be 
turned, in retrospect, into a positive ex- 
perience. It was because of her illness that 
she remained home from school in her 
early years and was taught by her mother. 
She has no doubts about that being the 
best thing that could have happened. 
Years later, the aftermath of the polio has 
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had another effect. Tynes was left with 
a slight physical disability and uses a 
cane. Although she’s capable — witha 
major effort — of entering buildings that 
haven’t taken the disabled into considera- 
tion, she refuses to enter them. “I boycott 
them,” she says joyfully. “It’s another way 
of having my voice heard. It’s another 
commitment.” 

Having her voice heard, being com- 
mitted; these are words that recur 
frequently in her conversation and they’re 
ideals that rule her life. “It’s so impor- 
tant for us to know who we are, to find 
our niche,” she says, “‘at least, for those 
of us who’ve stayed. So many young 
blacks, if they survive the school system, 
leave. Such a small percentage survive. 
Where do they go? What do they do? It’s 
such a sad story.” 





"ones 


Tynes the teacher at wor 


k with a student 


Tynes the teacher says the school 
boards don’t keep any statistics on what 
happens to black students. ‘‘If the school 
system doesn’t reflect the black com- 
munity in a positive sense, neither does 
it record what happens to our people in 
a negative sense.” Her own work — both 
in teaching and writing — presents a 
challenge to the establishment and com- 
mands an audience for stories that have 
been too long untold. One of her stories, 
In Service, is included in the new textbook 
of Maritime studies, The Maritimes: 
Tradition, Challenge, and Change. 

‘There was a loud opposing voice to 
my story,’ Tynes says. ““My story was 
considered ‘too black,’ But I looked in my 
mirror and I saw black. What’s ‘too 
black?’ ” 


we wear our Skin like a fine fabric 

we people of colour 

brown, black, tan coffeecoffee cream 
ebony . 






beautiful, strong, exotic in profile 
flowering lips 

silhouette obsidian planes, curves, 
structure 

like a many shaded mosaic 


But the teacher and poet who’s now 
immortalized in a textbook has not had 
a controversy-free association with the 
powers of education and has not always 
had her voice heard. She remembers one 
experience from her teaching career that 
has left a residue of bitterness. Tynes was 
the second teacher of a course designed 
to teach students at Graham Creighton 
High School the history of black 
literature. The course was developed by 
Stephen Hart, then and now a fellow 
teacher of Tynes. 

“It seemed to me to be a glaringly 
obvious need,” says Hart, “in a school 
where there was a significant number 
of blacks. It was also a need felt by 
the students — particularly the black 
students, although there was also some 
interest from whites — and my develop- 
ment of the course was definitely inspired 
by that interest. I tried to bring in liter- 
ature that would reflect the feelings, 
sentiments, and imagination of the black 
experience and also to examine the 
association between blacks and whites — 
something that’s hardly ever spoken 
of positively but in which there are 
positive sides.” 

At the time, Hart received some sup- 
port for the course. It was a time — the 
mid ’70s — when experimental courses 
were popular, and when studying a 
minority culture seemed to have some 
merit. Both the school board of Halifax 
County and the provincial department of 
education approved of the new course. 
Tynes and Hart both note that many 
students responded dramatically to the 
course, reading at much higher levels than 
they had previously and with a greater 
degree of enthusiasm. 

Tynes recalls that she took over the 
course after five years when Hart was 
transferred by the school board for no 
apparent reason. (In fact, she says, he 
fought the transfer and won but was never 
returned to the course.) She taught it for 
two years and then it was dropped. 

‘The official reason they gave was 
multiculturalism,’ she says. ‘“They said 
it went against what our country stands 
for to concentrate on one group. They still 
offer it though,’ she says sardonically. 
“They just place so many stipulations 
on it that few students sign up for it. 
Then, of course, they say that no one’s 
interested in it.” 

Hart concurs. ‘““The course was con- 
ceived to be a historical look, a chrono- 
logical survey of black writing. I was 
amazed at the wealth of work I found 
when I went looking and the course in- 
cluded very early poetry, slave narratives, 
and a wide variety of writing up to such 
present-day authors as Richard Wright, 
Langston Hughes, Alice Walker and Toni 
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Morrison. But the argument of the 
department of education after the course 
was dropped was that it wasn’t ‘broad 
enough.’ I kept asking what more it could 
include but as far as I’m concerned, the 
course was condemned because it was all 
black writers.” 

Hart insists that it was the school 
boards and the department of education 
that refused to legitimize the course and 
thus allowed it to disappear from the 
students’ daily life. 

“I’m a teacher but I feel very com- 
promised by what can happen in the 
school system, and so do the kids,” says 
Tynes, in a rare moment of unhidden 
pain. “‘As a writer, I try to express it. I 
used to be angry all the time; it took so 
much energy. I think I’m more produc- 
tive now than I used to be.’ 

If Tynes’ anger at what’s happening 
in her own neighbourhood and around the 
world is expressed now in her poetry, she 
feels there’s also a place for her in 
organized politics. “I want a valid voice,” 
she says. “I feel the time to get involved 
is coming closer, that everything I’m 
doing now is leading in that direction. But 
at the moment, with my new book I feel 
very centred, I feel that the floodgates 
have been opened to a whole new me, I 
feel full of my womanself, and I’m tak- 
ing the measure of Maxine. I get so much 
encouragement from other women and I 
think what I’m doing encourages women 
in return.” 

Maxine Tynes is a woman/teacher/ 
poet whose life is shaped by the pride and 
passion of her own strongly held beliefs 
and an absolute commitment to her own 
personal politics. She’s a member of the 
board of governors of Dalhousie Univer- 
sity, the first black Nova Scotian to hold 
this appointment. She won’t countenance 
any implications of tokenism. “I negate 
the firstness of an appointment like this,” 
she says. “I consider that I’m just a begin- 
ning. My parents taught me that when I 
get ahead, it’s up to me to work at helping 
those still coming along.’ Meanwhile, she 
says, her political philosophy is express- 
ed over and over in her creative work. 

My poems are great shouts of the joy 
that I feel and share; the deep passion 
that rocks and caresses and embraces me 
and all that is part of my world and my 
life. The laments for lost heritage are 
there; but, then, so are the feelings of 
having found a centre and a sSelf- 
acceptance and an identity in this Black 
and woman’s skin that I so joyfully wear. 

I wear it joyfully. I wear it big. I wear 
it womanly. And I wear it Black. Black. 
Black. As night, deep and soft and endless 
with no moon. Just black and perfect 
splendour in life and being a woman in 
this world. 


(Poems from Borrowed Beauty used with 
permission from the author.) 
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HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN : 


No aquariums please, doctor 





W hen you sit down to kill an hour 
or two in a doctor’s waiting 
room, should you have to endure 
cheap, grubby furniture and magazines 
full of last year’s celebrities? Dr. Marvin 
Stone, a psychiatrist in Houston, Texas, 
Says waiting rooms that remind patients 
of bus terminals are examples not just of 
bad taste but also of bad medicine: “If 
people have a negative vibration towards 
someone who’s giving them advice, they 
won't accept the advice.” 

Stone may be right about what makes 
patients co-operative in the land of J.R. 
Ewing, but around here evidence that a 
doctor is getting rich quick gives some 
patients not merely negative vibrations 
but fits of jealous rage. Lavish waiting 
rooms thus become health hazards. As the 
patient speculates on what the doctor paid 
for the Colville prints that surround him, 
his blood pressure soars. And these 
hanging plants, he fumes, they belong not 
in the waiting room of a frugal and God- 
fearing medical man, but in a cocktail 
lounge for dinks (double-income-no-kids 
couples). 

If the patient continues in this destruc- 
tive line of thought, he’s liable to tell the 
doctor to stuff his medical advice. The 
shrewd down home doctor will therefore 
make his waiting room feel more like a 
village barbershop than the lobby of the 
swank condo tower in which he holds a 
fat percentage. 

Doctors hate being called Canada’s 
best-paid professionals, but they endure 
this embarrassing designation every year. 
Revenue Canada, for instance, recently 
stated that in 1984 self-employed doctors 
and surgeons once again enjoyed ‘“‘the 
highest average total income — 
$95,597 — of all the occupational groups 
for which there is data.” This inspired tax 
adviser Peter Myers to write “‘Do MDs 
really earn more than anyone else in the 
country?” Myers’ essay ran in physicians 
management manuals, a monthly to 
which any struggling physician can 
subscribe for a mere $65 a year, and 
it told doctors what they love to hear 
and wish the world believed: they just 
aren’t as rich as everybody keeps saying 
they are. 

Though only a doctor is likely to slog 
through Myers’ seven page screed, he 
makes a powerful case that the feds’ 
whole system of ranking occupations by 
income uses “ludicrously selective and 
incomplete figures’’and creates “a highly 
distorted and unrealistic yardstick’’ for 
“meaningless rankings.’ While the 
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government rankings invariably list 
doctors as Canada’s top money-makers, 
Myers points out that the rankings exclude 
“other obvious high-income groups such 
as hockey and baseball players, business 
executives and commercial airline 
pilots — and also, as it happens, politi- 
cians and senior bureaucrats.” 

But when the media report the 
rankings, they reinforce “the widespread 
public perception that you and your fellow 
MDs are doing far better financially than 
any other Canadians, and that most of you 
are simply rolling in money.” The truth 
is, Myers insists, that by comparison to 





doctors’ 
incomes hitting 
rock bottom! 
could this just 
be more 
modern 


folklore? 


gains in other income groups and with 
respect to the losses inflation causes, 
doctors “‘have come in mighty close to 
rock-bottom. Your long-term income 
pattern hasn’t merely been poor in 
relation to inflation; it also has been far 
worse than that of the vast bulk of 
Canadians.” While it may be difficult 
for the rest of us to weep for a profession 
in which average income nudged $100,000 
in 1985, Myers asserts that “what 
the successive annual figures from 
Revenue Canada really demonstrate is 
that doctors have been doing disastrously 
in recent years.” 

If times are so tough for doctors, the 
cynical might wonder why physicians 
management manuals devotes so much 
space to the care and feeding of personal 
fortunes. The June issue, for instance, 
offers the real poop on mutual funds , real 
estate funds, the immediate future of the 
real estate market, the pitfalls of investing 
in raw land, the right time to renegotiate 
mortgages, group ownership of buildings, 









equity renting, life insurance, tax reform 
and tax shelters. 

Physicians management manuals 
comes from the Maclean Hunter 
magazine army in Toronto, but it’s not the 
only periodical with an unaccountable 
interest in all those Canadian doctors 
who’ve been doing so disastrously. 
Physicians Guide for Travel and 
Meetings, a quarterly that goes to nearly 
30,000 doctors, also comes out of 
Toronto; and Doctor's Review, The 
Leisure Time Journal for Physicians is a 
monthly from Montreal. The lead 
editorial in the most recent Physicians 
Guide specializes in tips on how to 
combine business and pleasure: “If you’re 
planning on attending the Congress on 
Gynecological Endoscopy, IVF and 
Human Reproduction, you'll also be 
able to enjoy the endless beaches in Rio 
de Janeiro...If you’re planning on 
attending the Breast Cancer symposium 
in Toronto, your tastebuds are in for 
a tantalizing treat. Some of Toronto’s 
newest and most sensational restaurants 
are within easy walking distance’’ of the 
convention centre. 

A recent Doctor's Review offered 
stories on ““The best of New York,” which 
might better have been entitled ““New 
York on $700 a day”; on cruises to 
Alaska, costing from $2,000 to $5,000, 
depending on the size of your cabin’; and 
on booking villas in Tuscany. There, you 
can rent “small palazzi with up to 10 
bedrooms, swimming pools and staffs of 
four or five. Prices run up to $10,000 for 
two weeks,” and nobody asks you to make 
house calls. 

I don’t really begrudge doctors high 
incomes. A rheumatologist periodically 
fiddles with my big bare toes, which are 
not as flexible as they once were, and I 
feel that his conscientious performance of 
this duty alone — particularly in hot 
weather when I’ve been wearing 
sneakers — merits at least a weekend in 
Tuscany. When I remember that he has 
also helped conquer crippling pains in my 
toe joints, I’m happy to concede that 
doctors deserve to be the highest paid 
professionals in the country. But if they 
want us patients to believe that, finan- 
cially, they’re “mighty close to rock 
bottom,’ they'll go easy on the fish tanks. 
They'll also make sure that, out in their 
seedy waiting rooms, none of those thick, 
glossy, squarebound periodicals for 
doctors happens to lurk among the 
mouldy Chatelaine, People and Time 
magazines. 
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The stars of Blizzard Island and their puppeteers will be back on CBC this fall for a full season 


Watching the tube this fall 


SPECIAL REPORT 





With cutbacks and converters, new channels and old favorites, 
television viewers this season will get both more and less 


by Susan McPhee 
t’s getting on to that time of year. The 
beach towels are folded and away, the 
kids are headed back to school: the lazy, 
hazy days of summer are over and it’s time 
to get back on schedule. It’s also time to 
look at a new television season. 

The biggest change is at ASN, (Atlan- 
tic Satellite Network) sister to ATV, 
daughter of CHUM Ltd., Toronto, avail- 
able in all four Atlantic provinces, though 
only on cable. ASN is going to movie and 
news format this fall for its evening 
programming. News programs, now a half 
hour broadcast at 7 p.m. and an hour 
broadcast at ll p.m., will change to 
6:30 p.m. and 10 p.m. And movies will 
be shown at 8 p.m. and Il p.m. each even- 
ing save Friday, which is sports night 
featuring either football or hockey. They’ll 
all be one-time broadcasts, too, rather than 
the rotational format of pay-TV. 

Joe Irvine, Vice President of Program- 
ming and General Manager of ATV New 
Brunswick CHUM Lid., says not to worry, 
the network has arrangements to acquire 
“up to about 40 made-for-TV movies pro- 
duced in 1987-1988, and we bought some 
classics.’ That Mr. Irvine means_ by 
classics “‘all the James Bond series” might 
cause confusion. 

The network is also taking the kids into 
account with afternoon and early evening 
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programming. ZigZag out of Vancouver 
will provide “alternative afternoon pro- 
gramming for children” and The Wonder- 
ful World of Disney will be broadcast 
Monday through Friday at 5 p.m. Irvine 
SayS management made the decision to go 
with the new format because ASN was 
“just not different enough from ATV... we 
decided a movie and news station (would 
work) because it’s not part of the televi- 
sion scene here.” 

In all likelihood CHUM Atlantic also 
had its eye on the arrival next year of the 
new kid on the block, MITV (Maritime 
Independent Television) owned and 
operated by New Brunswick Broadcasting 
in Saint John, N.B. 

New Brunswick Broadcasting Pre- 
sident Ken Clark and his program 
manager David Merzetti began working on 
the MITV plan in 1983. Two years and 
$6 million later they presented their pro- 
posal to the CRIC at a hearing in Halifax 
in October 1985, in the face of protesting 
interventions from both CHUM Atlantic 
and CBC-TV. The CBC intervention was 
switched to a support position after Clark 
and the Crown Corporation came to an 
agreement in the corridor. 

Originally scheduled to come on air in 
January 1988, MITV will begin broad- 
casting to four Maritime locations — 
Halifax, Fredericton, Saint John and 
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Moncton — sometime in mid-to-late 1988. 

The new network will deliver more 
local news coverage to its broadcast areas. 
They’re aiming for “very strong news and 
current affairs, with separate newscasts for 
each location. ATV does its news very 
well but it’s concentrated in Halifax,” says 
Clark. 

But as planning proceeds at New 
Brunswick Broadcasting for MITV’s 
rapidly approaching airdate, it’s business 
as usual for CHSJ-I'V. Clark says the 
station, which broadcasts its own program- 
ming to the province along with portions 
of the CBC-TV schedule as an affiliate, is 
basically continuing with the same format 
this year as it did last, when it carried 17, 90 
minute-long local programs each week 
during the season. Roughly half the 
time was made up of news and public 
affairs programming, with the rest divid- 
ed among children’s shows, the high 
school quiz show and a program for 
seniors. A new show this year will feature 
the Moncton troupe headed by Scott 
Maclsaac’s Shoe String Theatre. This is a 
spin-off from the CHSJ produced 
children’s show Blue Rainbow, 65 episodes 
of which have been sold to Global Televi- 
sion for broadcast next year. 

As for drama Clark says “we do what 
we can afford to.’ So far that hasn’t been 
all that much, but this fall’s submission 
to the CRTC for licence renewal contains 
proposals for two dramatic and docu- 
drama types of productions based on true 
New Brunswick stories. 

On the other hand, CBC Television 
in the region is experiencing a surge in 
drama development. Regular program- 
ming remains virtually unchanged this 
year — each province has its supper hour 
newscast from 6 to 7 p.m. daily except in 
New Brunswick where the evening news 
starts at 5:30 p.m., broadcast through the 
affiliate CHSJ. Then there’s another half 
hour newscast at Il p.m. called Maritimes 
Tonight; there are two Halifax-based 
public affairs programs per week — Land 
& Sea on Mondays at 7 p.m., and the 
same time on Thursday for Inquiry. (These 
shows are broadcast at different times 
in New Brunswick, again due to CBC 
not having owned and operated stations 
there.) The Sunday morning children’s 
show Switchback will still be on at its 
regular time. 

Activity is picking up in the drama 
department, however. Traditionally known 
for its high quality variety programming, 
production at CBC Halifax in anything 
other than news and current affairs came 
to a halt in recent years due to cutbacks. 
Says Director of Television for the 
Maritime Region, Saleem Ahmed, “It’s 
not easy to kill an on-going department but 
variety has been killed here...it kind of 
died because the funding was slowly get- 
ting choked off. CBC cutbacks have a 
strangulation effect on programming. 
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They’re just happening every year 
systematically and they will continue to 
happen. In the meantime, Telefilm (and its 
broadcast fund) came on the scene and a 
source of funding became available.” 

And that funding was aimed straight 
at dramatic development. The take-off in 
this region was slow, but this year is seeing 
the payoff in the number of projects to 
which the network has committed itself 
in the Maritimes. Two pilots of a children’s 
series called Blizzard Island have parlayed 
themselves into a go-ahead to produce 
12 new episodes for national broadcast, 
in co-operation with Studio East. The 
green light has also been flashed for 
another seven Codco shows to be pro- 
duced out of Halifax, to be added to the 
half dozen in the can already. Broad- 
cast of this series is scheduled to start at 
11:30 p.m. on the second Friday of this 
month — September Ith. 


MITV’s Clark is the new kid on the block 


On the other hand, ATV is having the 
opposite experience in the drama depart- 
ment and is scrapping its participation in 
the four-year-old Windows series. Joe Ir- 
vine says that “Our view and the view of 
drama leaders we’ve consulted is that you 
have to have good writers. We can produce 
drama but there are limitations...the cost 
of these things is astronomical.” 

On its regular schedule, ATV produces 
18 hours per week locally, 12 of those 
hours in news and public affairs, the 
balance in variety. New on the schedule 
this year is a fitness program for 12 to 
18-year-olds, taped in and around Sydney 
this past summer, with a teen-aged host 
and aerobic “team” made up of local 
adolescents. 

Up Home Tonight is going into its fifth 
season and will continue to feature 
bluegrass entertainment as its primary 
focus. And the network will again produce 
an hour long variety special for the CTV 
Network from material taped at this sum- 
mer’s Festival By The Sea in Saint John. 

So that’s how it’s shaping up for the 
coming year. A little bit of this and a lit- 
tle bit of that. 

Happy viewing! 
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La Petite 1-inch mini blinds 
can control any light, create 
any mood, decorate any room, 
fit any area and excite in many 
colors. Available in over 100 
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function. 
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Ganong Bros. gambling on 
Toronto retail market 


The famous N.B. chocolate company has embarked on an 
expansion that includes retail outlets and a mail-order business 


by Susan Soucoup 


hocolate fanciers in New Brunswick 

have long loved Ganong Brothers 

Limited in St. Stephen, as have in- 
numerable tourists who have passed 
through the border town. With a recent 
expansion of the 114-year-old candy 
business, the delectable goodies have 
become more widely available, and 
Ganong’s couldn’t be happier about it. 

The expansion has taken place in 
several phases. First was the introduction 
of a Chocolatier Shop on the street level 
of the building on Milltown Boulevard, 
followed by the introduction of the com- 
pany’s first retail shop outside New 
Brunswick — in Toronto’s Eaton Centre, 
no less — and a mail order department. 

Close to $50,000 was spent renovating 
the chocolate company’s premises in St. 
Stephen, turning the former lunchroom 
into a modern and convenient retail space. 

“We were encouraged by the business 
community of St. Stephen to establish the 
shop,” says Ganong’s President David 
Ganong. ““We’ve worked with the New 
Brunswick Department of Tourism and 
have had the shop promoted through the 
brochures they publish.” 

The shop is an attractive addition to 
the street, both inside and out. Renova- 
tion of the front included a new bow win- 
dow and large canopy over the front. 

Inside, the original tin ceiling over 
part of the shop has been refinished, as 
have the hardwood floors. A demonstra- 
tion area has been set up to the left where, 
during the peak summer season, 
employees demonstrate both hand dipp- 
ing and fork dipping. For history buffs, 
there is a display of memorabilia, tools 
used in making candy at the turn of the 
century, and pictures of the founder and 
past presidents. 

Jim Purcell, vice president of produc- 
tion, says the company is pleased with 
their success and the response to the Choc- 
olatier Shop. Although there is “‘not a lot 
of local traffic in a community of 5,000 
people,” Purcell says the busy tourist traf- 
fic since the shop opened early last sum- 
mer has more than justified the expansion. 

“The most gratifying. part of the new 
enterprise is the reaction by visitors and 
the letters we’ve received praising the 
shop,” says Ganong. “It’s made us very 
optimistic about the future prospects of 


bed 


the venture.” 

Phase two was the introduction of a 
mail order department several weeks 
before Christmas, a first-time venture for 
the company which has already proved 
worthwhile. Brochures have been 
distributed and “‘quite a few orders’’ have 
already come in from all over Canada and 
the United States. 

““We’ve had excellent response,” says 
Ganong. “In fact, I think it’s safe to say 
that 50 per cent of the orders we get now 
are coming from the United States.” 

Without a free trade pact with the U.S. 
Ganong could continue to grow as it has 
done over the past 15 years. However, 
according to David Ganong, free trade 
would have a significant negative impact 
on the St. Stephen company. 

“T think the challenges that would be 
caused by free trade with the United 
States would affect future growth,” he 
Says. 

He explains that within the interna- 
tional chocolate industry, it tends to be 
a smaller industry in Canada than the 
U.S., thus has “‘smaller muscle.” Most of 
the industry is multinational, he says. 

He also notes that there is a tariff on 
Canadian products going into the U.S. 






David Ganong: a family business growing strong at home in St. Stephen and in Toronto 


market of five to seven per cent, while 
the tariff on products coming into Canada 
is 12 to 15 per cent. 

“With free trade, we'll be giving away 
far more to the U.S. than they’re getting 
from us.” 

He is particularly concerned with the 
potential impact on his Canadian markets, 
noting that most Canadians live close 
to the U.S. border and are pre-con- 
ditioned — through television and other 
media — to purchasing and using 
American products. 

“The challenge to us as marketers 
who dare to enter the U.S. markets and 
knock American products off the shelves 
is far greater than for U.S. products enter- 
ing Canada.” 

If a free trade pact is signed, Ganong 
says it will be difficult for his company 
to compete with American products in 
Canada, but it won’t mean the end of 
Ganong Brothers. “It will, however, im- 
pede our growth,’ he says. 

Ganong is even more enthusiastic 
about the chocolate manufacturer’s most 
recent innovation, the opening of Ganong 
Brothers Limited’s first retail shop out- 
side St. Stephen. 

“Considering that we were late in the 
season getting started with the shop in 
the Eaton Centre in Toronto, we’re very 
pleased with the results.” 

He says response to the product mix 
in the store, as well as to the location 
has been very positive. Head office in 
St. Stephen has already received a great 
number of repeat orders from the Toronto 
Shop. 

“Several items completely sold out 
last Christmas,” says Ganong, “‘and sales 
are still going very well.”’ 
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Five year 
boom or 
boondoggle? 


The economics of the fixed 
crossing to the Island have 
come under discussion but 
Islanders haven't had enough 
input, says historian 


by Cristina Pekarik 
' t is impossible...and too expensive, if 
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park 
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NOW, THAT’S CLOSE. 


Close and convenient. Two great reasons why more and more business 
travellers in Atlantic Canada are making the Airport Hotel Halifax their 
regional meeting center. 

We have excellent meeting and convention facilities for groups up to 100. 
And after meetings, relax in our comfortable Dining Room or Lounge. Or 
refresh yourself in our pool, sauna or whirlpool. You'll like our great day and 
overnight rates, too. 


possible, judged the Dominion Gov- 

ernment of Canada, over 100 years 
ago. In 1885, Island senator, George 
Howlan proposed that the government 
finance the construction of a fixed link 
to Prince Edward Island. Howlan was an 
early proponent of a fixed link — he 
Suggested an underwater subway — 
on the grounds that the terms of 
Confederation guaranteed continuous 
transportation to the mainland. At that 
time, the boats making the crossing were 
often stalled by the winter weather so, 
argued Howlan, the boats did not 
constitute a ‘continuous link’. 


———e | 
RE PORT HOTEL Halitax 


Call us at (902) 873-3000 or Telex 019-22815 
ATLANTIC CANADA'S MEETING CENTER 





The idea of building a fixed link to the 
Island has resurfaced several times since 


then — usually around election time. But ® 
as with Howlan’s proposal, the under- 
taking has been rejected on the grounds Es ee 


that it would be too expensive for the 
federal government. 

In 1987 the technology to build a fixed 
link, whether beneath or above the North- 
umberland Strait, is certainly available. 
More importantly, say three private 
companies, building the fixed link would 
actually save the government money. 

Omni Systems Group, a consortium 
including the giant Montreal-based 
Lavalin Inc. and Canadian National 
Consultants Ltd. (CANAC), was the first 
of three private sector firms to submit 
an unsolicited proposal for the construc- 
tion of a fixed link — all three proposals 
are in the half-billion dollar range — to 
the department of public works. The pro- 
posal, submitted in 1985, outlines private 
financing, design, construction, and oper- 
ation of a fixed link between Borden, 
P.E.I., and Cape Tormentine, N.B. 

In Lavalin’s Halifax office, civil 
engineer Harland Wyand points to a 
sketch of an electric undersea railway, 
resembling something out of a Star Wars. 
movie. “In the company’s original pro- 
posal, the crossing would consist of an 
electric railway tunnel completely Name 
submerged in the rock layer beneath the Address 
seabed.” Cars would drive onto a rail car City Province Postal Code 
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umberland Strait within 15 minutes. 

“Lavalin has the technology and 
engineering capacity, and Urban Trans- 
port Development Corporation of Toronto 
(a Lavalin holding) manufactures rails 
and trains, so we have the supplies,’ 
says Wyand. | : 

More recently, Lavalin has included 
a drive-through tunnel and bridge as 
options for the fixed link. 

Kim Devine, speaking for North- 
umberland Bridge Builders — a consor- 





tium including Peter Kiewit Sons of 


Toronto, Dominion Bridge of Rexdale, 
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— presents another scenario: a 
12.8-kilometre-long steel truss bridge. 
‘This was the bridge originally designed 
by government contracted consultants in 
the 1960s,’ says Devine. 

A similar proposal, for a pre-stressed 
concrete bridge, was submitted to the 
department of public works a year and a 
half ago, by a consortium — Abegweit 
Crossing Ltd. — based in the Atlantic 
region. Joe Shannon and John Chisholm 
of Abegweit, have since hired Bechtel 
Group Inc., a firm based in San 
Francisco, Canadian Pacific, and 
Mounsell, a British firm to work on the 









The Halliburton House 
Inn, built in 1820, was the 
home of Sir Brenton 
Halliburton, former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia. 

Now open as a fine Inn 
located in the heart of 
historic Halifax, The 
Halliburton House offers 
fine lodging for tourists, 
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contract, if they win the bid. 

Perhaps the most appealing aspect of 
the current round of proposals to a 
government “feeling the pinch,’ says 
Devine of Northumberland Bridge 
Builders, “‘is that the company awarded 
the contract will borrow the money on the 
private market to finance the project, as 
well as design the link, build it, and 
operate it for a period of 25-35 years.” 

If the link is built, it will be leased 
to the federal government, explain the 
bidders. The three consortiums have 
stated that the annual payments for the 
fixed link would be equivalent to the 
current annual subsidy, between $50 and 
$60 million, that the federal government 
pays for the ferry service. The payments 
would continue for 25-35 years, at which 
time ownership of the link would revert 
to the government. 

Harry Baglole, an Island historian, 
conjectures that it may be the construction 
business that is “feeling the pinch,’ and 
because of this the project has been 
revived. “The construction business is 
looking for projects during a dry spell,” 
says Baglole. He contends that the fixed 
link could hurt the Island economy. He 
is also concerned with the lack of public 
input on the project so far. 

One of the arguments advanced in 
favor of the fixed link is that it would 
reduce transportation time, and give 
Island business more ready access to 
outside markets. ‘‘However,’ says 
Baglole, “‘an increasing amount of our 
high quality, fresh produce is now being 
shipped out by air across the continent. 
In fact,’ he says, “the fixed link might 
encourage secondary manufacturing to 
leave the Island, and this would have a 
negative impact on the Island economy.” 

The question of whether tourism to 
the Island would increase with the fixed 
link, an argument advanced by propo- 
nents of the project, is far from clear, says 
Baglole. “Part of P.E.I’s appeal is its 
special characteristics as an island, and 
a fixed link might attract cottage tourists 
from elsewhere in the region. This would 
promote shorefront development, and 
detract from the Island’s appeal.’ 

Since Omni, Northumberland Bridge 
Builders and Abegweit Crossing Ltd. first 
submitted their proposals to the 
government, the department of public 
works has expressed its interest by 
commissioning a number of feasibility 
studies. A call for expressions of interest 
went out to businesses across the country 
early this spring, and 12 companies 
responded. The next step is for govern- 
ment to call for formal proposals from a 
Shortened list. Wyand, Devine and 
Shannon express optimism for the con- 
struction of the fixed link to P.E.I. ‘“This 
is a private initiative which would allow 
the government to retire an annual debt 
of $50-$60 million, for $600 million”’ 
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RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


Immigrants test our mettle 


n Saturday July 11, United Nations 

Secretary General Javier Perez 

de Cuellar gave newborn Matej 
Gaspar of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, a cuddle 
and proclaimed him the earth’s five 
billionth inhabitant, give or take a few 
million. 

The next day, July 12, 174 befuddled 
East Indians emerged on a fog shrouded 
beach at Charlesville, N.S. 

A handful of the world’s overflowing 
and mostly oppressed billions gambled on 
an illegal and desperate adventure and 
made it, like the Tamils who landed in 
Newfoundland earlier, to Canada — one 
of those increasingly rare habitable places 
on the globe which is not yet taxed beyond 
its limits by the human presence. What 
does it all mean? 

The people of Charlesville received 
these unexpected guests so graciously that 
the Sikh community of Canada saw fit to 
donate $1,000 in gratitude to the local fire 
hall, where the migrants were subse- 
quently taken. The residents were praised 
by civil libertarians and others for having 
upheld the honor of Canada as a caring 
and humanitarian society. 

The cordial welcome, it turned out, 
was something of an embarrassment in 
the wider scheme of things. The media 
were strong-armed aside and for nearly 
a week the migrants were refused contact 
with anyone outside government. 
Passersby at the military gymnasium on 
Halifax’s Gottingen Street where the 
migrants were being held yelled out 
curses and demanded that they be sent 
back. Politicians’ mail swelled with 
similar sentiments. Halifax Mayor Ron 
Wallace declared that the migrants had 
“no rights’’ — the kind of talk one hears 
in countries where people are casually 
shot. By the end of the week Immigra- 
tion Minister Benoit Bouchard con- 
gratulated himself on his tough stand. 

The media kept a vigil outside the gate 
at the Stadacona base. Circulating among 
the reporters, an acquaintance of mine, 
Dr. Sid Sodhi, a professor at Dalhousie 
University and himself a Sikh, was 
distressed. “‘It’s the Kamagata Maru all 
over again,’ he said. ““They’re going to 
keep them awhile then send them back.” 
In the summer of 1914, the Kamagata 
Maru, with some 350 Sikhs on board 
appeared in Vancouver Harbour. It was 
prevented from coming ashore and kept 
at anchor for two months. The people 
aboard were half starved and parched and 
were subjected to racial taunts and jeers 
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all summer. Then they were sent back. 
‘Now,’ Sodhi observed, ‘“everybody’s 
sorry about that.’”’ Would we do it again 
and be sorry later? 

Presumably we don’t have the 
Kamataga Maru. By the second week of 
the migrants’ detention the due processes 
of law seemed to be in place, although it’s 
an open question as to how and when that 
would have happened had the immigra- 
tion department not been pressured and 
embarrassed into it by lawyers and the 
media. Having a modicum of faith in the 
country’s laws and capacity for second 
thought, I'll venture a guess that by the 
time you read this the affair will have 
receded into a calmer perspective. People 
with no papers, no money and too 
frightened to tell the truth show up all the 
time at the big immigration points of 
Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver. They 
just don’t show up 174 at a time in a ship 
in the middle of the night. 

The point, rather, is this. It’s going to 
keep happening, one way or another. A 
year ago it was the Tamils of New- 
foundland. Last winter it was the sudden 
rush of Latin Americans at Quebec and 
Ontario border points, fearing deportation 
from the U.S. It will continue. There will 
be many other tests of our tolerance, 
many other opportunities for us to exer- 
cise moral courage, or to slip into the 
primitive racism that surrounded the 
Kamagata Maru or, more recently, that 
kept Jews out even during the Holocaust. 

We don’t always know this, but we’re 
the keepers of a relative paradise. Euro- 
pean (especially British) and American 
snobs are forever crabbing that Canada 
is boring and empty, and Canadians bland 
and dull. Little can they comprehend 
that boring (politically stable), empty 
(spacious, with the freedom to move 
around in that space) and bland and dull 
(rational, with a capacity for relating on 
the human level) are qualifications that 
rank among the values most sought by 
humanity today, ranking somewhere 
behind food and justice. No matter how 
much cause we have for complaint we, on 
average, are the blessed of the earth. 

Take the space we possess. The Asians 
must have been amazed at what they saw. 
From Charlesville to Halifax they likely 
travelled through more uninhabited space 
than they had seen in all their lives. The 
humdrum forest of Highway 103 must 
have seemed like a land of enchantment. 

And consider the speed with which 
space is being filled. The world’s popula- 





tion increases by some 220,000 — nearly 
the population of metropolitan Halifax- 
Dartmouth — every day. Cities which 
seemed insupportably large in 1960 with 
five or six million people are now choking 
and staggering at figures nearing 20 
million. By the turn of the century 
Mexico City, Shanghai, New Delhi, 
Tokyo and some others will have popula- 
tions exceeding that of all of Canada, if 
present growth rates continue. As such, 
young Matej Gaspar’s welcome into the 
world was a somewhat ambiguous one. 
Some 80 counti ies marked the UN’s Day 
of the Five Billion. But the message 
of the “celebrations” seemed to be: 
“‘enough!”’ Population experts expect the 
world’s population to peak at 10 billion 
late next century. 

Consider also our political peace. The 
Asians cheered when the police first 
appeared at Charlesville. It’s hard to say 
what their expectations were. But during 
their detention, those of us who worried 
about civil liberties did so in Canadian 
terms. To them the Canadian police and 
military must have seemed like guardian 
angels compared to their counterparts in 
India, or even in Europe. 

Immigrants escaping the overflow 
tend to come more quietly than those 
escaping political oppression. The latter, 
of course, can be problematic if we don’t 
know exactly who they are or what their 
backgrounds are. To simply open the door 
wide invites the possibility that the 
political problems of other lands will sud- 
denly flare up here. Yet people who flee 
political oppression are the ones that need 
refuge most. It is here that the wrenching 
decisions come. If a Sikh is wanted for 
political crimes in India, we have only the 
word of the government of India to go by, 
and that’s likely to be at least as suspect, 
if not more, than the word of the refugee. 

It’s here that decisions must be made 
for which no formulae can possibly exist. 
Much will depend on what the crime is, 
of course. Was it making a speech in favor 
of liberty, or was it planting a bomb 
among civilians? But in cases in the gray 
zone, what it boils down to is that either 
we are humanitarians or we are not. 
Whatever our relative St. Peter — the im- 
migration minister — does at the gate, 
one thing above all is imperative: that he 
never dishonor the country with anothe™ 
Kamagata Maru or equivalent, no mat- 
ter how many people, like the young man 
who greeted the Asians at Stadacona, are 
waving signs saying “‘go home, trash.” & 
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Piquant pickles 





Lady Ashburnham didn’t make them herself but the tasty 
mustard pickles that bear her name are a Fredericton tradition 


by Colleen Thompson 

er parents christened her Maria 

with the “i” pronounced like “‘T’ 

rather than “E.’”’ Until she became 

a titled Lady most people called her 

‘Rye.’ She was noted for her fairy- 

tale romance, her philanthropy and the 

pickles she served at her lavish luncheons 
and teas. 

Maria ‘“‘Rye’” Anderson was a tele- 
phone operator on Fredericton’s first 
exchange back in the late 1800s. She’d 
never been interested in homemaking and 
marriage didn’t seem to be high on her 
list of priorities. She loved people and her 
gentle laugh often punctuated chats with 
telephone subscribers who called to use 
the service. 

When the distinguished Captain 
Thomas Ashburnham called to order a 
carriage from the local livery stable, he 
became captivated by her voice and 
charm. It was love at first “‘number, 
please!’’ and when the couple met face- 
to-face, it became obvious that wedding 
bells would soon peal to announce one 
of Fredericton’s major social events of 
all time. 

The popular couple set up house- 
keeping in two houses on Brunswick 
Street which Captain Ashburnham join- 
ed at the second floor. 

When the Captain’s father died in 
England, he became heir to the family 
fortune and title. Thus, the petite former 
telephone operator became The Right 
Honourable The Countess of Ashburn- 
ham, The Viscountess of St. Asaph and 
The Baroness Ashburnham. Her 
Ladyship and Lord Ashburnham gener- 
ously shared their wealth with every good 
cause in Fredericton and Ashburnham 
House became the elite social heart of the 
city. 

She never got over her dislike for 
household duties so it was fortunate for 
her that not only could she afford ser- 
vants, but her younger sister, Lucy, who 
lived with them, took over the running 
of the household. Lucy’s dishes were 
well-received and one of them, a zesty, 
piquant mustard pickle was served so 
often that it became known as Lady 
Ashburnham’s Pickles. 

Today, 39 years after her death, Lady 
Ashburnham is still remembered by some 
residents as a small, attractive, white- 
haired woman who cared about others. 
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But mostly she’s remembered for her 
pickles and almost every household has 
a version of these delicious condiments 
in the family recipe book. Hardly anyone 
recalls that the pickles were only 
presented by Lady Ashburnham. It was 
sister Lucy who slaved over the pot in 
the kitchen. 
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Lady Ashburnham has Lucy to thank 


Lady Ashburnham’s Pickles 
This is the original recipe for Lady 
Ashburnham’s Pickles. In later years, 
New Brunswick cooks have added red 
and green peppers for color. 
6 large cucumbers 
‘4 cup coarse salt 
1 quart onions 
1 pint white vinegar 
3 tbsp. flour 
2 cups sugar 
1 tbsp. dry mustard 
2 tsp. turmeric 
1 tsp. mustard seed 
1 tsp. celery seed 
2 red peppers, 1 green pepper (optional) 
Cut peeled, seeded cucumbers into 
sugar cube size pieces. Add coarse salt 
and water to cover. Let stand overnight. 
Drain in morning and add finely chopped 


onions, red and green peppers. Mix flour, 
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sugar and spices together thoroughly 
and stir with a little vinegar to a smooth 
paste. Add paste to remaining vinegar, 
stirring constantly to avoid lumps. Add 
to cucumber mixture. Cook until the 
mustard sauce becomes clear, about one 
hour at low to medium temperature. 
Bottle in sterilized jars and seal with 
melted paraffin wax. 










Mustard bean pickles 

1 peck (8 quarts) of yellow string beans 
cut in one inch lengths 
Y) cup coarse salt 
6 cups cider vinegar 
1 cup dry mustard 
1 cup flour 
5 cups white sugar 
2 tsp. turmeric 
2 tsp. celery salt 

Place cut up beans in container and 
just cover with water. Add coarse salt and 
bring to a boil. Let boil for 20 minutes, 
no longer. Drain in colander while sauce 
is being prepared. Sauce: Mix all dry 
ingredients together thoroughly. Add to 
vinegar and bring to boil. Pour over beans 
in a pot, bring to boil and boil for five 
minutes. Bottle in sterilized jars and seal 
with melted paraffin wax. 






















Pickled beets 
3 lbs. small whole beets 

2 cups white vinegar 

1 cup water 

Y cup sugar 

1 tsp. whole allspice 

6 whole cloves 

3-inch stick cinnamon 

Wash beets, leaving on root and one 
inch of tops. Cover beets with boiling 
water; simmer 25 minutes. Drain. Slip 
off skins and trim beets. In large kettle, 
combine vinegar, water and sugar. Tie 
allspice, cloves and cinnamon stick in 
cheesecloth bag. Add spice bag to 
pickling liquid. Bring to boil and simmer 
15 minutes. Pack beets into hot jars, 
leaving % inch headspace. Cover beets 
with boiling pickling liquid leaving 
Y inch headspace. Adjust lids. Process 
in boiling water bath for 30 minutes. 
Makes three half pints. 

(Note: For this recipe, use Mason jars 
with new tops. To “‘process’’ means to 
place the filled, tightly capped jars in a 
canner or other large pot and boil for 30 
minutes. ) 


































Green tomato chow-chow 

4 quarts of green tomatoes, chopped 

1 quart of onions, chopped 

3 lbs. sugar, half white, half brown 

1 tbsp. coarse salt 

1 pint cider vinegar 

% cup pickling spice tied in gauze bag 
Combine all ingredients in a large pot, 

bring to boil, reduce heat and cook very 

slowly for two hours. Pack in sterilized 

bottles and seal with paraffin wax. 








FOOD STYLIST/KATHERINE CHUTE 
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iolet Major of Rocky Harbour, New- 
foundland, never seems to run out of 
things to make and sell. And like many 
women in her western shore community, 
Violet likes to play bingo. So when her 
daughter in Toronto gave her a “bingo 
queen,’ Violet decided to make some 
herself. ““You can use then for paper 
weights but they’re best to hold down your 
bingo cards,’ she says. 

She made the queens from rocks 
collected on the nearby beach. ‘““That was 
the fun part,’ says Major. She then glued 
them together, painted faces on them, cut 
out bits of felt for their crowns and glued 
on decorations. It took an entire week 
to make 50. 

Violet, who operates Majors Crafts 
and Hospitality Home, started to make 
crafts when she was nine years old. She 
often sewed for her friends. Over the 
years she has made duffle coats, mitts and 





ee 
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Major: builds bingo queens from scratch 


handbags, jewelry, wool socks and even 
purses and bikinis out of face cloths. “I’ve 
had my turn at it all and I like it all,” 
she says. 

Violet is the area manager for Fuller 
Brush and says she’s always called on to 
sell tickets for every organization in the 
area. 

She says she didn’t inherit her craft 
talents from either parent. “My mom 
couldn’t make a pudding bag but my sister 
can beat me.” 
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VanTassel: honing his craft brings something more than financial reward — satisfaction 


he art of shoe making is, by and large, 

a dying art. While even small Atlan- 
tic Canadian communities a few decades 
back had several shoe repair shops, today 
those shops are getting fewer and farther 
between. But in Bridgewater, N.S., at 
least, cobbler Howard Vanflassel is 
creating something of his own one-man 
revival of the trade. 

He has a thriving shoe repair business 
along with a custom-made line of leather 
apparel Vanlassel designs for motor- 
cyclists. From his shop come chaps, 
halters and saddle bags for motorcyclists. 
A pair of saddlebags can take him several 
hours to make. Chaps can be made right 
on the spot. A customer comes in and 
Vanlassel rolls out a side of leather, gets 
out the measuring tape and the customer 
is wearing the chaps when he leaves. 

After trying his hand at carpentry and 
salesmanship in Manitoba, VanTassel 
returned to Lunenburg County and his 
new craft. He learned the ropes from his 
father-in-law who had run a Bridgewater 
shoe repair shop for 25 years. Now, set 
up with his own shop and equipment, he’s 
glad he took up the trade. 

The hours are long, up to 65 hours a 
week, and the pay is not that great. “It’s 
like knitting. If a woman could knit a 
sweater and charge by the hour, she’d get 
a lot for it,’ says VarTassel. But the 
reward comes from the craftsmanship. 
“It’s a pleasure to work on good shoes,” 
he says. ““Top quality, well constructed 
shoes are something put together well. It’s 
much easier for me to re-construct.” 
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4 itting the bull’s-eye in an archery 
contest requires great skill and good 
aim. For Ronald Sivret of North Teta- 
gouche, near Bathurst, N.B., such a task 
is more difficult. He is one of only two 


known blind archers in Canada. During 
a provincial contest held in Newcastle, 


N.B., last May under the auspices of the 
Archers’ Association of New Brunswick, 
Sivret — shooting against sighted ar- 


chers — placed second in his class. 





Sivret: found a way to keep his aim 
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The proud owner of eight Robin 
Hoods (one arrow hitting centre so ac- 
curately it splits the shaft of another 
already in the bull’s eye), Sivret smiles 
as he recalls the uneasiness of some of 
the contest’s organizers. “They were 
afraid I might shoot really wide of the 
mark,” he says. ‘““My wife Helen assured 
them their fears were groundless.” 

Sivret’s interest in archery dates from 
1968. When he lost his sight in 1978 he 
was determined not to let his disability 
end his enjoyment of the sport. For the 
next two years he experimented with 
various devices that would enable him to 
resume shooting. None met his standards. 

Then his wife’s cousin saw a docu- 
mentary on television about a device that 
converts light to sound. Developed by 
Roger Balcom at the Goodyear Aerospace 
Facility in Phoenix, Arizona, it picks up 
rays from a light placed above an object 
(such as an archery target) and converts 
them to a screaming wail. Complete 
silence indicates an aim directly at the 
bull’s eye. 

A service club, Telephone Pioneers 
of America, helped Sivret obtain the 
device and soon he was preparing for 
competition. 

In June 1987, Telephone Pioneers, 
North Shore (N.B.) sponsored Sivret 
to go to Ohio as Honorary General 
Chairman of Telephone Pioneers of 
America Sports Jamboree for the Visually 
Impaired and Wheelchairs. 

“T wish you could teach some of my 
boys to shoot the way you do,’ a U.S. 
armed forces weapons instructor admir- 
ingly told Sivret after watching his Ohio 
demonstration. 

“That was a proud moment for me,’ 
Sivret grins. 
















































Skinner: schucking for cancer research 


ith a twist of the wrist and a swipe 
of a knife, Wallace Skinner frees 
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a beautiful white scallop meat from its 
rough golden shell. Then before you can 
say “‘pass the tartar sauce”’ the 39-year- 
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Bonnell: thirteen years of dedication, discipline and a love of music have paid off 


Shells fly as the twist and swipe pro- 
cess is repeated on 200 of the tasty 
mollusks for just more than eight minutes. 
It may not be poetry in motion, but it’s 
a style that’s earned him four international 
scallop shucking championships. 

A veteran of competitions on both 
sides of the border, Capt. Skinner has 
dominated the sport since 1968 when he 
entered his first competition at the Nova 
Scotia Fisheries Exhibition in Lunenburg 
and placed second. 

“T’ve seldom finished lower than that 
in any competition since,’ he says, ex- 
plaining that the key to his success is not 
speed, but ensuring a quality product. 
“They take points off for broken or cut 
scallops, so I’m very careful there.’ 

Being careful may not be enough. At 
an international event in New Bedford, 
Mass., earlier this spring it became 
obvious American shuckers who tradi- 
tionally concentrated on speed were 
considering quality too. “That’s good 
enough for the industry, but it’s going to 
make it awful hard on me to win again. 
I only won last time by the equivalent of 
one scallop.” Tough or not, the captain 
of the dragger East Pack II says he is 
going to attempt to become international 
champ for the fifth time at a competition 
in Lunenburg Sept.19. “Then I'll retire 
lad before some young guy beats me 

ad.” 

Shucking ‘“‘just for the shell of it,’ 
Capt. Skinner’s accomplishments are that 
much more remarkable because any 
money he wins in competition is donated 
to the Terry Fox fund for cancer research. 


he first time an audience hears the 
Gower Youth Band in St. John’s, 
Nfld., they are often astonished by 
the beautiful music that comes from 
these young players. Their band leader 
of 13 years, Edsell Bonnell, is the 


reason behind this group’s high standard 
of music. 

An energetic man who loves music, 
Bonnell has molded and fine-tuned an 
incredible concert band, currently 
composed of 67 young people. Playing 
voluntarily for senior citizens, service 
organizations and churches is an integral 
part of band life. 

The band began with five fledgling 
members in 1973 when Gower St. United 
Church — as part of its outreach pro- 
gram — decided to organize a nonde- 
nominational band. One _ parishoner 
recalls those early days when the band 
played haltingly in church. ‘“‘We 
encouraged them and told them they were 
doing their best. Now we just stand in 
awe.” The band now has an extensive 
Tea one of pieces and a long waiting list 
for membership 

Potential members, with no musical 
background whatsoever, are given an in- 
tensive course in theory and instrument 
training. Such ‘home grown’ players have 
been the mainstay of the band for years. 

Their accomplishments include 
numerous awards at the annual Kiwanis 
Music Festival. Visiting judges have 
praised the band by awarding it “best 
performance by a group” three years 
running. Modest about his role, Bonnell 
simply says, “I’m working with an incred- 
ible group of young people.” 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
1984 chose to recognize Bonnell, who is 
president of Bonnell Public Relations, 
as St. John’s Citizen of the Year. Bonnell 
has also recently received his seventh 
award from the Newfoundland branch 
of the Canadian Public Relations 
Society (CPRS). 

Discipline, dedication, old-fashioned 
fun and a love of music all add up to 
“Gower Power,’ a slogan that illustrates 
the band’s team spirit. As a headline in 
a local paper stated, “It’s the best band 
in the land.” 
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CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 





The Atlantic Canada 
Innovator of the Year Awards for 1987 


Sponsored by: AP LC 


In January 1987, the first winners of the Atlantic 
Canada Innovator of the Year Awards were 
announced. These awards, jointly sponsored by 
Atlantic Canada Plus and the Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council in co-operation with Atlantic 
Insight magazine, are intended to highlight the 
achievements of the many innovators who play a 
key role in Atlantic Canada today. 


To us, innovators are people who have come up 
with new ideas and activities which add to the 
quality of life in this region. They are in small 
business, building a new enterprise from scratch. 


They are in large corporate 
organizations, working to 
identify new markets and 
new products. They are 

found in many government 
organizations, in co-ops, 

in Our universities and our 
research labs. 


There will be a short 
list of finalists for this 
award from which 
one will be designated 
the winner. 


The January 1988 

issue of Atlantic 
Insight will 

feature a 
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cover story on the winner and the finalists. 


A distinguished panel of judges named by 
the three sponsoring organizations will select 
candidates for the short list and name the winner. 


We are soliciting nominations for this award. To 
nominate a candidate, write us a letter describing 
the achievements of the nominee and the ways in 
which he or she meet the criteria of this award. 
Provide as much information as you think 
appropriate. The deadline for nominations is 
Friday October 2, 1987. 


Nominees who are being considered for the short 
list will be contacted and asked to agree that their 
name should stand for this award. 


AWARDS CRITERIA 


The criteria which will be used to assess 
nominees for the Atlantic Canada Innovator of 
the Year Awards are as follow: 


- originality of the nominee’s ideas or activities 


- a record of achievements in innovation, 
indicating the candidate’s ability to implement 
his or her ideas and activities 


- the past, present, and anticipated future 
benefits to Atlantic Canada of the ideas and 
activities of the innovator-benefits defined to 
include economic, social and cultural. 


Nominees for the award must live and work in 
Atlantic Canada. 


Employees and directors of the sponsoring 
organizations are not eligible for nominations for 
the awards. 


Write in confidence with your nomination to: 


Atlantic Insight 
1668 Barrington St. 
Halifax, N.S. 

B3H 2A2 


James Lorimer 
Publisher 


Deadline for nominations: Friday October 2, 1987. 


1986 Innovator Award Winner Regis Duffy 
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Making themselves at home in a century-old house is both 
a challenge and a delight for a young Island couple 


by Barbara MacAndrew 

he lush shore acres of West Keppoch 
which sweep down the hill to the 
mouth of Charlottetown harbor were 

first settled in 1848 when John Cardiff 
built his home on the hill. Three years 
later his brother Thomas settled nearby. 
They became well-known brickmakers 
and farmers of Harbour Mouth. In those 
times, the brothers liked to hail a hearty 
welcome or farewell to the four-masted 
schooners which glided past their view. 
The house John Cardiff built is gone 
now, but another was built in its place. 
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Today, it’s been renovated to reflect the 
charm of the early 20th century by Elaine 
and Rob DeBlois. 

One of the couple’s most pleasant 
pastimes is sitting in the shoreside dining- 
room or on the lawn in front of their pale 
yellow, mansard-roofed home,watching the 
nautical action at the Charlottetown 
harbor entrance just as it brought excite- 
ment to the lives of the pioneer family. 
Today instead of schooners, striped spin- 
naker sailboats dip and dance in the 
September sun below the distinctive 
hilltop house. 


NOLSNHOP GHOD 


ractical too 


Old country gardens still surround the 
house with Canterbury bells, peonies, 
pansies, hollyhocks, cosmos and colum- 
bine, and pink roses that are fragrant 
reminders of earlier days. 

There’s a timeless, pastoral Prince 
Edward Island quality about the home. It 
was a warmth the young couple felt when 
they first walked up the sandstone 
path to the charming white porch nine 
years ago. 

“We fell in love with the view and the 
old mansard-roofed farmhouse. It’s not a 
formal atmosphere. We had the feeling we 
were right at home the moment we 
walked in the heavy wooden door.’ Rob 
had grown up in Keppoch, where his 
family spends each summer. Brothers 
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seem to have an affinity for settling in this 
place. In 1850 it was the Cardiff brothers, 
later the Henry brothers, and now, Rob’s 
older brother Tom lives just down the hill. 

““We do have our life’s work cut out 
for us if we hope to get all the things we 
plan completed. We can’t wait to put a 
long veranda around the front and side. 
We’ve been wanting to since we moved 
in but it’s a big expense. When we started 
renovating seven years ago, it was like 
Opening a can of worms, one repair led 
to another and so on...” says Elaine. 

Already the DeBlois have made the 
home the subject of admiration for 
tourists and natives alike. Until 1979, 
Islanders knew it as the Henry dairy 
farms property. Now, the DeBlois family 
have given the beautifully situated home 
new life. They have worked hard to 
enhance its special charm and design. 
Rob has developed his carpentry and 
decorating talents, has refitted windows, 
insulated, dug and poured a concrete 
basement in the original sandstone 
foundation. 

Rich brown Douglas fir woodwork 
has been retained throughout the house, 
bringing a traditional glow to the interior. 
Carpenter Dick Ross and the couple 
created kitchen cupboards which match 
the original amber stain on the kitchen 
wainscotting and back pantry. ““We spent 
ages mixing, trying to get just the right 
color. I doubt we could ever get it exact 
again,’ says Elaine. 

‘Thank heaven Rob is clever enough 
to do most of this work himself; we 
wouldn’t have been able to afford hiring 
people to fix all the disasters that literal- 
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Restoring an old home is an arduous task but results like this bedroom make it worthwhile 
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ly fell out of the ceiling since we bought 
the house. The ceiling in the dining room 
fell in and then the living room ceiling — 
when we least expected it — at Christ- 
mastime,’ Elaine says. She recalls the 
New Year’s Eve when she heard their two 
small children, Elizabeth and Bill bounce 
and jump off their parents’ big bed. ““This 
was a definite no-no but pretty irresisti- 
ble — to Bill in particular. Rob was 
having a bath; I was busy downstairs. 
Suddenly I heard a loud crash and a 
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Peaked alcoves add perspective to windows 
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sickening crumbling sound. I called to 
Rob, “‘you don’t suppose that would be 
our ceiling falling in?’ Sure enough when 
they got the courage to go look, they saw 
that one whole section of the ceiling had 
come crashing down on the Christmas 
tree. 

The DeBlois’ hilltop location at the 
harbor’s mouth is one of the loveliest 
anywhere in Atlantic Canada. But until 
last year getting down the long spruce lin- 
ed lane was an endurance test only the 
young and strong could conquer. Even 
four wheel drive vehicles were rendered 
useless in 16-foot snow buildup and red 
clay road fallout. “‘Sleet, snow, hail, pour- 
ing rain and mud quagmires made walk- 
ing trips down our road the only alter- 
native,’ Elaine recalls. 

Coping with comings and goings to 
their home each winter was not the only 
challenge that met the young couple that 
late November day in 1979 when they 
moved to their new/old home. 

““We were confounded by a mystery. 
No, there was not a resident ghost but 
there was a peculiar occurrence. Every 
time we turned on a tap anywhere in the 
house we smelled molasses. Every time 
we drank water it tasted like molasses. We 
thought we were going crazy. But then 
someone told us it was an old custom to 
put molasses in the pipes each winter to 
keep them from freezing,” says Elaine. 
Now that they have blown-in insulation 
they no longer need molasses in winter, 
except in cookies, says Elaine. 

The property is prominently marked 
on the 1880 Meacham’s Illustrated Atlas 
of P.E.I. It shows it was originally granted 
to the Cardiff family, early British Isles 
settlers. Details about another house and 
brickworks which allegedly stood nearer 
shore are sketchy. However the atlas 
illustrates the acreage as...‘° Harbour 
Mouth Lot 48, date of settlement 1848 
John Cardiff; 1851 Thomas Cardiff.” 

Catherine Hennessey, founding ex- 
ecutive director of the P.E.I. Heritage 
and Museum Foundation, now president 
of Island Identity, says the mansard-roofed 
homes were very popular on the Island, 
from the 1870s onward. “‘There are at 
least 100,’ says Hennessey. “Most are 
substantial and the mansard roof gave 
more generous upstairs space by allow- 
ing almost straight walls on the second 
and third floors. The charming windows 
tend to be long and high almost to the 
floor in some cases.” 

In the DeBlois house the windows do 
come within a foot of the floor. Beneath 
them is a little step or deep sill. It’s 
perfect for sitting to stare out windows, 
for piling books, for placing a plant or for 
the family cat to curl up on. 

In fact, it’s typical of the cosy warmth 
of the DeBlois’ distinctive landmark 
which still beckons invitingly to ships 
entering P.E.I.’s historic capital. 
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PUT Nott | 
iN YOUR 
GLASORUOM 


Atlantic Insight is launching its first-ever 
In-school program. Starting in September 
1987 classroom sets of Atlantic Insight will 
be available at special low discount prices 
to teachers in the Atlantic region. 

Along with copies of the magazine, 
every month teachers will receive 
teachers’ notes that will suggest exciting 
and challenging ways to use each issue 
of Atlantic Insight in the classroom. The 
notes will be of special interest to teachers 
of the new Maritimes Studies course 
scheduled to begin in September 1987 in 
Grade 9 in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, Grade 10 in New 
Brunswick. 

Atlantic Insight is proud to offer 
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classroom sets of the magazine of Atlan- 
tic Canada with regular monthly teaching 
notes at a special discount rate. 
Atlantic Insight’s unique coverage of 
the region gives you, the teacher, an in- 
novative teaching tool. Atlantic Insight’s 
in-school program will make your job 
easier and more effective and will provide 
valuable, high-interest supplementary 
materials on the Atlantic region for your 
students. Put /nsight in your classroom! 


For further details write to: 
Insight Publishing 

1668 Barrington Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 

B3J 2A2 (902) 421-1214 
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Some performances are better than others. 


When budding pop stars set up 
stage on your Peerless Carpet, 
you need only worry about one 
thing. 

Earplugs. 

Your worry-free Peerless 
Carpet will look wonderful. Per- 
formance after performance. For 
years to come. 

More Canadians choose 
Peerless Carpet. Because Peerless 
has the colours, the styles and 


the selection to help turn any 
room into a special room. 


And every Peerless Carpet is 
guaranteed. 


One visit to your Peerless 
Fashion Showplace retailer is all 
it takes. All the colours, all the 
styles are right there. Add a touch 
of friendly, expert advice, and the 
perfect choice is simple and easy. 

For the name and location of 
the Peerless Fashion Showplace 


retailer nearest you, call toll-free 
1-800-361-2796 today. 


My Life Looks Great On 
Peerless Carpet 


Jeacss 


Canada’s Leading Carpet Manufacturer 
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Fall: cottage buying season 








Although the height of summer is the time for enjoying 
a cottage, this time of the year is the time for buying 


by Sue Calhoun 
year ago, a friend was looking to 
buy a cottage in Shediac. With 
much determination, and a lot of 
legwork, she finally found what she 
thought was the perfect place — a neat 
little bungalow, white clapboard with red 
shutters, and a nice view of the bay. In 
her excitement, she didn’t think to have 
a look at the crawlspace under the house. 
It was only on her second visit, when she 
was almost ready to put her money down, 
that it occurred to her to do so. It was then 
that she discovered there was half a foot 
of water under her dream cottage. She 
never did find out why, but it was on that 
basis that she decided not to go ahead 
with the purchase. 

My friend is not atypical. Many 
people, when buying a home, inevitably 
forget to look at certain things. This 
happens even more so when it comes to 
buying a cottage. For many, owning a 
cottage is a dream. It’s synonymous with 
lazy summer afternoons, a cool drink in 
the backyard, a hot sun. The important 
things are being on the water, having a 
few shade trees, perhaps having enough 
space to put up all those inevitable visitors 
from afar. The rest is just detail. 

But if you’re going to invest, it’s worth 
taking the time to know what you’re 
getting. And no time is better to buy a 
cottage than in the fall. Most people who 
want to sell a property list it once the 
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snow begins to melt. By mid-July, it’s a 
seller’s market. ‘“The ideal time to buy 
is September,” says Ed Savard, president 
of the Moncton Real Estate Board. 
‘People look at the cost of carrying a 
cottage over the winter, without being 
able to use it, so they expect to get a better 
price. And sellers are more willing to 
negotiate.” 

Joe Landry, owner of Sealine Realty 
Reg’d in Shediac, 20 kilometres from 
Moncton, says that cottage prices drop by 
at least 10 per cent by the end of summer. 
“It’s more likely to be between 20 and 
25 per cent. You can save quite a little bit 
by buying in the fall,’ he says. Landry 
is an old hand at selling cottages — he’s 
been in the business for almost 20 
years — and in the past two decades, he’s 
seen a lot of changes. In 1972, he sold 
52 cottages in the Shediac area, only two 
or three of which cost more than $10,000. 
Last year, his volume was much lower, 
and he didn’t sell one cottage under 
$10,000. 

“A cottage used to be just a shelter — 
a roof, four walls, maybe inside plumbing 
but certainly no hot water,’ he says. 
“Today, they’re no longer cottages. 
They’re summer homes, with all the 
facilities of a home.” 

In Shediac, the lobster capital of the 
world, a town of 5,000 where the 
population quadruples during summer 
months as people flock to Parlee Beach, 
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IN LIFE! 


That’s what ARMBRAE 
ACADEMY'S primary 
programme can offer 
your child. 















ARMBRAE is a small, 
independent day school 

which prepares children for 
grade one in the areas of: 









¢ Reading, writing, listening, 
and speaking 

e Mathematics 

e French 

¢ Social Studies, Art, 
Science, Music and 

Physical Education 













The classes are limited to 
20 pupils. Admission 
requirement is age 5 by 
31 December, 1988. 






ARMBRAE ACADEMY 
IS NOW ACCEPTING 
APPLICATIONS FOR 1988 








For further information call 


423-7920 






FOUNDED IN 1887 


Armbrae 
Academy | 


1400 Oxford Street, Halifax, N.S. 
B3H 3Y8 or call: 423-7920. 











Amherst Shore Country Inn 


This charming country inn overlooking 
the Northumberland Strait offers its 
guests warm hospitality, comfortable 
accommodation, andasplendid view. A 
unique and special attraction is the 
superb home-cooked, four-course din- 
ner served each evening at 7:30, byad- 
vance reservation only. 


Jim and Donna Laceby, 
Innkeepers 
Highway 366 at Lorneville, N.S. 
RR# 2, Amherst, N.S. B4H 3X9 
(902) 667-4800 





Colonial Inns 


“Ask about 
our Special 
Commercial & 
Corporate Rates 
& Automatic 
Check Inn” 
BD 
® Free Movies 
® Pool - Sauna 
Exercise Room 


24 Hour Restaurant 


Cave Lounge & 
Steakhouse 
Live Entertainment 
Featuring the Music 
of Johnny Storm 


CY 
2 Locations 
175 City Road, Saint John 
42 Highfield Street, 
Moncton 
Phone 1-506-652-3000 
Telex 014-47460 
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one of New Brunswick’s best beaches, 
cottages to buy are becoming scarce. The 
same thing is true for any major tourist 
town in the Atlantic region. “‘Shediac is 
like St. Andrews or Grand Lake. There’s 
a lot of prestige attached to saying you 
have a cottage there,’ says Fay Tidd, 
president of the New Brunswick Real 
Estate Association. “It’s because of the 
beach, the Shediac Lobster Festival. 
People talk about it as the place to be.” 

And buying a cottage on the water- 
front in towns like Shediac is a dream 
increasingly difficult to attain. “I had four 


as well. The New Brunswick Power 
Commission charges $26 to hook up 
electricity in a house or apartment, 
but $52 to hook up a cottage. They want 
to discourage people from unhooking the 
power each fall. The option is to leave the 
electricity on year-round, and pay $10 
per month. 

Still, the idea of owning a cottage 
remains popular. “‘Everybody just loves 
it when they come out here,’ says Chris 
Perry, who bought a cottage on Shediac 
River last September with her boyfriend 
Eugene Boudreau. Boudreau is a 





The greatest demand is for waterfront cottages but for the purchaser it is expensive 


or five last fall, and I sold them all over 
the phone,” says Landry. 

“T had one couple who couldn’t afford 
the property right on the water,’ says 
Allard Robichaud, who works for Central 
Trust in Shediac, “‘but they wouldn’t buy 
the lot behind it. There was just 
something, a feeling, they wanted to own 
waterfront property. Most people are 
like that.” | 

If they weren’t, they could save a lot 
of money. Robichaud says being one lot 
away from the waterfront in Shediac could 
reduce the price by as much as 30 per 
cent. He estimates a person would have 
to pay between $40,000 and $45,000 for 
a waterfront cottage, “‘and the building 
wouldn’t be fantastic.’ An unserviced 
waterfront lot alone, if one was available, 
could cost in the $30,000 range. 
Robichaud says there are waterfront 
properties available on rivers in the area, 
though most people prefer the ocean. 

Another reason for the scarcity of 
cottages for sale is that Shediac is 
increasingly becoming a bedroom 
community for Moncton. Many 
Monctonians have winterized their 
Shediac cottages, and now live in them 
year-round. “‘It’s the cost factor,’ says 
Robichaud. “It’s expensive to have both 
a house and a cottage. You really get hit, 
for example, with your taxes.” Property 
taxes on a cottage in New Brunswick are 
double what they would be if the building 
was a principal residence. 

Cottage owners get hit in other ways 


carpenter who was able to check out the 
building himself, but the same isn’t 
true for a lot of people, according to John 
Broeze, co-owner of Atlantic Home 
Inspections in Moncton, a private com- 
pany that does pre-purchase inspections 
for a fee ranging from $160 to $250. 

‘‘Most people won’t look in the attic. 
They just assume there’s something up 
there. Same thing for basements and 
crawlspaces. But 75 per cent of my 
information about the property comes 
from looking in these places,’ he says. 
Broeze says a professional inspector can 
spot problems in ways that the average 
person buying a cottage can’t. 

Atlantic Home Inspections is a rela- 
tively new service that has been slow 
catching on, but Broeze believes it makes 
sense. “If you’re buying a car for $4,000, 
you take it down and pay a few dollars 
to get a mechanic to check it over. The 
same thing should be true if you're 
spending $60,000 on a house or cottage,” 
he says. 

Barring hiring a professional, the best 
advice is to keep your eyes open, and take 
the time to look carefully. Go up in the 
attic and down in the basement. Crawl 
under the house. Remember that any 
problems that exist will only get worse 
once you become the owner. And nothing 
can take the joy out of owning a cottage 
like knowing it’s costing you an arm and 
a leg just to be sitting there, no matter 
how lazy the afternoon, or how cool the 
drink. 


Paul MacDonald does some finishing work on a preserved wood foundation — a concept he h 
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Preserved wood offering 
new foundation material 


A technique for foundations that has a proven track record 


elsewhere in the country is gaining popularity in Atlantic Canada 
by Adrienne Malloy | 


t used to be that the basement was the 

last place you wanted to be. The damp, 

cavernous space was a repository for 
unwanted junk, lawnmowers, Christmas 
decorations, spiders and lightbulbs that 
burned out just after you had descended 
into its depths. 

But all that changed with the growing 
popularity of the finished basement (once 
known as the rumpus room) and today 
more often referred to as the family room. 
Homeowners want to get complete use of 
all the space in their houses and by 
finishing the basement they can have a 
comfortable living space without adding 
another storey. 

Because they are below ground most 
basements are damp and framing and in- 
sulating the typical basement introduces 
a considerable cost. Today if you are 
thinking of building a home with a finish- 
ed basement, a building technique known 


as a preserved wood foundation (PWF) 
may be the answer. 

Simply put, the PWF is a foundation 
constructed of preserved wood, treated to 
prevent rot. The PWF carries the stamp 
of approval of the Canada Standards 
Association and in 1975 the National 
Building Code was revised to include 
PWF. 

The first PWFs built in Canada were 
part of an experiment conducted by Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
and the National Association of Home 
Builders in Ottawa. The houses are 
checked periodically and 26 years later 
none of the problems often associated 
with conventional foundations such as 
cracking or leaking walls have occurred. 

PWE construction gained real accep- 
tance in the 1970s and was widely used 
in the building boom in Calgary and 
Edmonton in the late 70s and early 80s. 
It is estimated that 30,000 PWF homes 


seas 


pes will become popular in Nova Scotia 


had been built in Canada by 1979,. with 
8,000 to 10,000 being constructed an- 


nually since then. 


A PWF project, like any foundation, 
begins with a hole in the ground. The 
foundation area is excavated to the desired 
elevations including trenched areas for 
drainage. Technically speaking the PWF 
is a load-bearing, wood frame wall system 
designed for below grade use as a foun- 
dation. The stress graded lumber framing 


and’ plywood sheathing are carefully 


designed to support soil pressure. All 
lumber and plywood is corrosion resis- 
tant and protected against decay by 
pressure treating. 

The foundation rests on a six-inch 
layer of gravel that acts as a drainage 
system. The gravel also distributes ver- 
tical loads through the walls and pressure 
treated wood footings. The below grade 
(underground) portion of the treated walls 
are further damp-proofed with either a 
polyethelene sheet or a moisture de- 
flecting substance painted on to permit 
water to drain away from the foundation 
walls. The drainage system is the key to 
ensuring the basement is dry. 

The most immediate advantage of a 
PWF is that once completed, the base- 
ment walls are ready for insulation and 
gyprock because the walls are made with 
wood studs at the usual 16 inch intervals. 
PWE construction.is possible year round 
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Damp-proofing a PWF with a moisture resistant substance provides protection against rot 


without the delays associated with winter 
weather. As a rule PWFs are more 
economical than the conventional foun- 
dation and they lend themselves to the 
new breed of super insulated homes. 

The entry of the PWF into the Atlantic 
market has been tentative until recently. 
Prebuilt Homes Ltd., in Charlottetown 
has been installing them for about 10 
years. Their general manager, Gary 
MacLeod, who is also the chairman of 
the P.E.I. Homebuilders Association, 
says that today PWFs represent about 10 
per cent of his company’s business. 
“People who have them are very happy 
and some of our customers are building 
their third home with a preserved wood 
foundation,’ says MacLeod. 

PWFs are gaining popularity in New- 
foundland and New Brunswick and con- 
tractors such as Preferred Builders Ltd. 
in Halifax are determined to build more 
in Nova Scotia. Paul MacDonald and his 
partner Ted Graves, returned to their 
native province three years ago to find a 
niche for PWF construction. They had 
worked together in Calgary building PWF 
homes and have built more than 30 PWF 
structures in the Halifax metropolitan 
area in the last two years. 

The greatest concern of skeptics of 
PWFs is rot. “For one thing rot is an ac- 
tion that requires certain ingredients and 
one is oxygen,” says MacDonald. “There 
is not enough oxygen underground and 
the PWE is specially treated to counter 
conditions that promote deterioration.” 


“The first year we were here we didn’t 
push it but for the last two years we have 
advertised and exhibited at the Atlantic 
Home Show.’ He says it will take time 
to educate people about the concept but 
points out the fact that a Halifax sub- 
division of 15 homes is being built on 
PWEs. 

Another major concern among 
homebuilders is the ability to get 
mortgage approval for PWFs. Richard 
MacDonald , a consulting engineer, who 
has been doing design work on this type 
of foundation in Halifax says that banks 
and trust companies were wary at first. 
The lending institutions didn’t know much 
about them but once the process was 
documented, he says there have been few 
problems associated with mortgages for 
PWE homes. 

Richard MacDonald put a PWF under 
his home because of the ease of construc- 
tion and the finished basement for his 
home was significantly cheaper than the 
traditional foundation would have been as 
the framed walls were already there. 

The scientific community believes 
PWFs will last in excess of 75 years and 
probably 100 years. In support of their 
product, companies who treat the wood 
offer a 60 year warranty on PWF 
material, 59 more years than what is 
offered on a conventional foundation. Un- 
fortunately there is still no guarantee 
that the light bulb won’t burn out 
after you’ve gone down to the basement 
alone. 
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Publicover legacy made of 
stone on the Dublin Shore 


Leading in a straight line to the sea, Captain Leander 
Publicover'’s houses went from fascination to obsession 


by Peter Barss 

aptain Jim Richards remembers 

his grandfather wrestling granite 

boulders into fishing dories on 

Oxner’s beach, about three miles from 

Dublin Shore where the ‘‘stone houses’’ 

Captain Leander Publicover built now 
stand. 

Captain Publicover, Captain Richards’ 
maternal grandfather, was a man of deter- 
mined vision. He decided early in life to 
build each of his children houses with ex- 
terior walls of stone. Each house would 
be of the same size and all would have 
nearly identical floor plans. The six 
houses that Captain Publicover imagined 
were to be in a perfectly straight line 
leading from his house to the sea. Cap- 





40 


tain Richards says “‘he was a man who lik- 
ed to have his family around him.’ 

In 1908, not long after he married, 
Captain Publicover and his wife moved 
into a wooden frame home he had built; 
however, the wooden structure was not 
entirely to his liking. 

He and his new wife had spent “a year 
and two days’’ on their honeymoon sailing 
to ports in Portugal, Spain, and South 
America on what Captain Richards calls 
a “‘working trip.’ While he was 
discharging cargo from his vessel in 
Portugal and Spain, Captain Publicover 
was fascinated by the architectural 
stonework he saw. The fascination 
became an obsession. 

By the late 1920s he was well on his 





way to establishing the largest privately 
owned Maritime fleet of freight-carrying 
sailing vessels. With his business flour- 
ishing, he could begin the stone work on 
a stone wall 10 feet out from the wooden 
walls of his house. 

Captain Publicover, his seven children 
and sometimes crew members from his 
vessels gathered basketball-sized granite 
beach rocks for the wall and rowed them 
in dories to a small schooner, the Sesame 
waiting at anchor just off shore. Dory 
load after dory load plowed through the 
incoming surf. The stones, rounded and 
smoothed by the ocean, were manhandled 
aboard the schooner. 

After working from dawn to dusk, 
Captain Publicover sailed the Sesame to 
the Dublin Shore wharf. The next day the 
men lifted the stones out of the hold by 
hand and loaded them into an ox cart. 

Most of the stones were hauled to 
the building site by ox team but occa- 
sionally Captain Publicover used a 1923 
Dodge he had purchased on a trip to New 
York — and learned to drive on the deck 
of his schooner as he sailed back to 
Nova Scotia. 

Captain Publicover started laying the 
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stones with the help of a mason. They 
embedded the stones in cement which had 
to cure before the next row could be laid. 
A temporary wooden wall was used for 
support and as a guide for the stones. 

Only a small section of the wall was 
complete when Captain Publicover 
decided that he no longer needed the 
services of the mason. Having mastered 
the fundamentals, he began to experi- 
ment. He changed the stone pattern the 
mason had started in the wall, he formed 
“panels” of smaller stones under the win- 
dows, and he cast a massive cement oval 
that was hoisted into place in the front 
wall by block and tackle. 

Working between trips on his vessels, 
Captain Publicover completed the wall in 
a little over a year. He made extensive 
renovations to the original house, 
enlarging its interior dimensions to the 
new wall. Lath was nailed over studs 
embedded in the cement and stone wall 
and the lath was plastered, forming a 
finished interior wall. 

His next project was a stone garage 
behind his house. He used much larger 
stones and found he preferred them to the 
ones he had used on his house. 

In the early 1930s, Captain Publicover 
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The house Capt. Publicover originally built 


and his family started to gather more 
stones from Oxner’s Beach. This time the 
project was more ambitious. Starting 
from scratch, he would build a stone 
house for his oldest daughter, Virginia, 
and her husband John. 

Captain Richards (Virginia and John’s 
son), who now owns the house, marvels 
at his grandfather’s ingenuity. ‘One side 
of this house sits on a ledge, the other on 
swampy soil. In all these years it hasn’t 
settled despite the tremendous weight of 
the walls.” 

The exterior walls, constructed of 
stones so heavy that a strong man had 
trouble lifting them, are 14 inches thick 
and two stories high. Each stone was hand 
picked by Captain Publicover from the 
supply that was boated in from Oxner’s 
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Beach. He and his sons used a block and 
tackle to hoist the stones, one by one, up 
on the scaffolding. The Captain carefully 
fit and cemented each into place. The 
men wedged poles against the rocks to 
hold them in place until the cement 
hardened. Three archways, built over 
removable forms, adorn the exterior. 

The front of Virginia’s house lines 
up exactly with Captain Publicover’s; 
the floor plans of the two houses are 
the same. 

In 1936, with his daughter’s house 
finished, Captain Publicover constructed 
a road along the front of the house with 








an arched stone bridge that is over 100 
feet long. After he completed the bridge 
he turned his attention to his oldest son, 
Captain William Publicover. 

‘There were some heavy discussions. 
Bill had his own ideas of what a house 
should be,’ says Captain Richards. 
“Eventually grandfather gave in.” 

The house that was built for William 
is located diagonally across the road from 
the two other stone houses and, although 
built of the large stones favored by the 
elder Publicover, it features Tudor-style 
woodwork on the peaks. Even though that 
didn’t meet Captain Publicover’s “‘idea of 
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a house’ he helped gather the stones and 
put them into place. 

Captain Richards, now in his 50s, 
recalls standing on the deck of the small 
schooner while his grandfather and uncles 
brought the stones for William’s house out 
from Oxner’s Beach. 

“Two or three of the stones made a 
dory load. As often as not the dories 
swamped in the seas rolling in on 
shore. The beach is unprotected from the 
open ocean.” 

William’s house was the last stone 
house Captain Publicover would build. 
Time and tragedy took their toll on the 
aging captain. 

His son William and his son-in-law 
Captain John Richards, father of Captain 
Jim Richards, drowned in 1942 when the 
schooner they were on, the Lillian E. 
Kerr, was run down by an American war 
convoy. A daughter, Muriel, died at sea 
at 29 on one of her father’s vessels after 
she fell into a diabetic coma on a trip from 
New York to Halifax. 

In his later years Captain Leander 
Publicover’s dream remained, but his 
vision was no longer accompanied by the 
Herculean drive and pure physical 
strength that built the three stone houses 
on Dublin Shore. 





Virginia Richard’s house under construction 


After William and John were lost, he 
did build a general store and two more 
houses for his children. The store and 
his last house help to form the line from 
his home to the sea, the line Captain 
Publicover had imagined when he was a 
young man. But the later structures were 
of traditional wood construction. 

Captain Richards helped his grand- 
father build the last house. ““That was in 
1949. Grandfather cut the asphalt shingles 
for the roof and handed them out an 
upstairs window. Uncle Charles and I 
nailed them down.” 

In 1960 Captain Leander Publicover 
died of a stroke at the age of 82. 

He is remembered by his grandson 
as an honest man who worked from 
dawn to dusk and “expected others to do 
the same.” To Captain Richards the 
stone houses in Dublin Shore are monu- 
ments to his grandfather’s physical and 
spiritual strength. 
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Invasion leaves Tories crabby 





“It was the night they drove the old guard down 
- and with the facts, our correspondent in Nfld...” 


f 


s the minutes ticked by and the 
doleful election returns crackled 
over the wireless there was not 
much else we could do. Defensively, Chez 
Guy occupies a weak position. The en- 
tire southern and eastern quadrants are 
close-flanked by the recreational grounds 
of the hospital for mental and nervous 
diseases. 

But it was from these directions that 
the invasion must surely come, straight 
up the Waterford Valley, a howling 
phalanx of power-crazed socialists sweep- 
ing all before them and slaughtering 
sealhunters without mercy. 

A wild thought occurred. They’ll be 
sure to smash down the doors of the 
lunatic asylum, I considered, to set free 
“political dissidents.” My natural de- 
meanor would make it child’s play to 
mingle with . . . But, no, there lay the 
coward’s way out! 

I would stand my ground. The mem- 
sahib, meanwhile, was prising loose 
bricks from the fireplace and secreting all 
our earthly and_ incriminating 
valuables — one gold credit card, last 
year’s income tax returns, yesterday’s 
copy of the Globe and Mail, three cans 
of “Millionaires” sardines — a pitiful list 
really. 

For my lady wife, I had a secret plan. 
At the last grim moment when the front 
door splintered and the red flags and 
torches spewed through I would thrust her 
forward draped in her clearly- 
recognizable yellow CBC-Radio tee-shirt. 
She, at least, would be spared the dread- 
ful depredations of the socialists. 

In the strange lull before the storm, 
I reflected. How had stolid, God-fearing, 
law-abiding St. John’s East arrived at this 
pass. Some day the whole story would be 
written: “Why Newfoundland Slept.” 

There had been warnings aplenty. For 
weeks, months, the Conservative 
defenders had tried to rise the countryside 
with reports that the socialist invasion was 
imminent. This cut no ice at all. 

The peasantry yawned and got on with 
the haying: “‘Arr, byes, sure what do we 
want to worry about them socialist in- 
vasions for? Another couple boatloads of 
them poor bloody Tamils is not goan do 
we fellers no harm.” 

But the most common response to the 
frantic alarms of the Grits and the Tories 
was that better the devil they didn’t know 





de 


than the governing hellspawn of the past 
38 years. 

In the charming idiom, though 
woefully-misguided consensus, of the 
tribe: “‘Sure, better the devil hisself 
peepin’ through nine mile of picket fence 
than what we’ve-a had, byes.” 

Then, too, there were disastrous and 
long-standing schisms among the local 
liberty loving , coupon-clipping Tory and 
Grit top ranks. 

Thomas Valentine Hickey, our Tory 
champion in arms, represented the old- 
line PC faction, the Shiites, as it were, 
and bore the scars of many battles past. 





“Sure, better 
the devil 
hisself peepin’ 
through nine 
mile of picket 
fence than 


what we’ve-a 
had, byes ”’ 





His face was once described as ’‘bearing 
an uncanny resemblance to a pair of old, 
worn-out brothel creepers.” 

The more moderate faction had 
already chosen and groomed a younger 
paladin to lead the defence against the 
socialist hordes. His hair was nicely- 
parted, his boots neatly blackened and his 
strings firmly knotted. He was a certain 
Steve Delaney known only in the beer and 
bingo halls of town as “one of them young 
lawyers or something, I spose.” 

But Stephen, like Clayton Delaney, 
died. Not even the new preppy and yup- 





py warchest could save him. Old soldier 
Hickey and the lads of the old brigade 
drove him six fathoms under with the 
hoariest trick of all — they packed the 
hall on nomination day. 

Premier Peckford took to the hills for 
the duration. Some say he broke in the 
face of the coming debacle and ran. It was 
left to old Cossack Crosbie to bear the 
heat of the day. 

He dashed about like a valiant White 
Russian General dumping millions of 
Imperial kopeks into the breach, his sabre 
flashing in the summer sun like the latest 
in tennis racquets. 

Nor were the local Liberals armed 
and equipped for the nuclear age. 
Heading the Grit division was Steve 
Neary, a piece of footling tawdry from the 
Smallwood era. 

So it was in utter and miserable 
disarray that the forces of good went forth 
to meet the forces of pale cerise. For us 
there was no Colonel North springing 
from a clandestine stronghold, no Ad- 
miral Poindexter with covert missions and 
Yankee sophistries. We cowered alone 
as the dark night of uncertainty closed 
around us. 

By midnight it was all over. From the 
wireless poured a new music, new 
socialist tunes. Madonna and Material 
Girl had already been flung against a wall 
and machine-gunned and, yes, it really 
was Joan Baez, old Commie-lovin Joanie 
Phoanie, filling the airwaves of St. John’s 
East with the ever-sinister strains of 
Blowin in the Wind. 

But before the corduroy curtain 
clanged down to split the city into east and 
west, both that old Hero of the Steppes, 
John Crosbie, and his familiar, Thomas 
(“Dry Well’) Hickey, managed to get 
messages through. 

Mr. Hickey, his noble profile looking 
more than ever like a pair of beat-up 
brothel creepers, vowed to return one day, 
to leave no rock in place, to leave no stone 
unturned, until the last socialist was 
driven from the sacred soil of St. John’s 
East. 

For Mr. Crosbie, the rank and file had 
proven to be unworthy of him, they’d been 
in a crabby mood on the day of the bat- 
tle, they were, for some strange reason, 
dissatisfied with the manifold benisons 
showered upon them by their Little Father 
in Ottawa. 

Yet as the dawn rose red on St. John’s 
East, no one seemed in a crabbier mood 
then Mr. John C. Crosbie, Inc. 
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can build the BIS right into a wall, even a combustible one! 
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SIMPLE, EFFICIENT OPERATING CONCEPT 

The BIS consists of two distinct units: a) a combustion chamber 
Hale jaime miaUl-mere)alice)|(-remrere]anlelerii(e)am)(e)\,-me(-111e1a(-10 me) manlep dianle lanl e\-14/el¢anlelaler-ae) 0h: 
b) a heat exchanger that draws air in by convection, heats it by irradiation and 


conduction before being returned into the house through two vents. 
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